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N my address on Purim, which I delivered at our meet- 
ing last year,! I showed that the incidents related in the 
Book of Esther were suggested by the sufferings of the Jews 
during the Syrian persecution and their glorious victory over 
Nicanor on the 13" of Adar, 161 B.c. I have recently come 
to the conclusion that the Book of Nahum is a liturgical com- 
pilation for the celebration of that victory. He that dashes 
in pteces is come up before thy face, at the beginning of the 
second chapter of Nahum, refers to Judas Maccabzeus; the 
Authorized Version gives the correct rendering hammer? in 
the margin. The wicked counselor that imagineth evil against 
the Lord (111) is Nicanor, and instead of the clause trans- 
lated in the Authorized Version: that no more of thy name 
be sown (114) we must read: thy remains shall be scattered. 
Judas Maccabeus gibbeted the head and the right arm of 
Nicanor, and the tongue of this thrice-guilty wretch was cut 
up and given to the birds (2 Mace. 15 33). 
The Book of Nahum is not a prophecy, but a liturgical 
collection of four poems. The first two poems are Macca- 
bean, but the last two were written by a Hebrew poet who 


* President’s address at the Annual Meeting of the Society of Biblical 
Literature and Exegesis, New York, Dec. 27, 1906. 
1 
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saw the fall of Nineveh in 606 B.c. The tradition that 
Nahum the Elkoshite was born and buried at Elkésh, a 
large Christian village about 27 miles north of Mdégul, cannot 
be traced beyond the sixteenth century. The fact that the 
tomb of Nahum is shown at Elkésh, and that it is held in 
great reverence by Mohammedans and Christians, and espe- 
cially by the Jews, is no more conclusive than the tradition 
that the prophet Jonah is buried in Nineveh on the top of the 
mound known as Wabi Yénus, south of the Acropolis of Nine- 
veh, now called Kouyunjik, which contains the palaces of 
Sennacherib, Esarhaddon, and Sardanapalus with the famous 
cuneiform library which was discovered by Hormuzd Ras- 
sam in 1854.3 Nevertheless, Nahum may have been in As- 
syria at the time of the fall of Nineveh. Wellhausen’s 
statement that Nahum must have been a Judean is untenable; 
the references to Judah occur in the Maccabean sections. 
The line: O Judah! keep thy feasts! perform thy vows! 
at the beginning of the second chapter, emphasizes the fact 
that the Syrians, after the glorious victories of Judas Mac- 
cabzeus, are no longer able to interfere with the observance 
of the Jewish rites. In the Maccabean sections Wineveh, the 
capital of Assyria, is a poetic designation of the Seleucidan 
Kingdom, just as Maccabean poets call Judea Jacob or Joseph,* 
or as Latin poets call the Romans Dardanians or Teucrians. 
Syria is nothing but a shortened form of Assyria, and As- 
syrian is merely an older local variety of Syriac. What we 
call Syriac is the dialect of Edessa in Northwestern Mesopo- 
tamia; see Crit. Notes on Judges (SBOT) p. 66, n. *. 

In several passages of the Old Testament the Seleucidan 
Kingdom is called Assyria. In Psalm 1878 it is called a 
Daughter of Babylon,’ and instead of Sons of Edom (v. 7) we 
must read Sons of Aram, i.e. Syrians, just as we must substi- 
tute Bath-Ardém, i.e. Sons of Aram, Syrians, for Bath-Hdém$ 
Edomites, at the end of the fourth poem in the Maccabean 
elegies commonly known as the Lamentations of Jeremiah.5 
The enemies addressed in Lam. 421 are said to dwell in the 
land of Uz, the home of Job. Friedrich Delitzsch 
showed more than twenty years ago that Uz was mentioned 
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in the Monolith Inscription of Shalmaneser (860-825) as a 
region near Patin, i.e. the district north of the Lake of Anti- 
och. Uz must be the region of Antioch, the new capital of 
the Seleucids, which was founded about 300 B.c.5 The piti- 
ful condition of Jerusalem bewailed in the Book of Lamen- 
tations was the result of the destruction of the holy city by 
Antiochus Epiphanes’ commissioner Apollonius in 168 B.c. 
(1 Mace. 1 31). 

Josephus, who gives a paraphrase of Nah. 28-13 in his 
Jewish Antiquities (ix 113) believed that Nahum prophe- 
sied 115 years before the destruction of Nineveh; but 
Nahum’s poem on the fall of Nineveh is the description of 
a contemporary, if not an eye-witness. The second part of 
the title of the Book of Nahum, The Vision of Nahum the 
Elkoshite, belongs to the fourth poem describing the fall of 
Nineveh, while the first part, The Utterance on Nineveh, should 
be prefixed to the third poem predicting the fall of Nineveh. 
The Vision of Nahum was composed after the fall of Nineveh 
in 606, and the Utterance on Nineveh was written after the 
invaders had begun the long siege of the great capital of 
Assyria —the strongest fortress of Western Asia. 

The siege of Nineveh is said to have lasted for more than 
two years. The Assyrians were no doubt as brave as lions, 
and the statement in Nah. 313, generally translated Thy 
people in the midst of thee are women, is incorrect: instead 
of na’im, women, we must read nassim, we will destroy (or 
iassimu, they will destroy) from samdm, to destroy, as in the 
old song celebrating a victory over Moab, Num. 21 30, where 
the LXX renders: ai yuvaixes. 

Diodorus of Sicily (2 23) states that Sardanapalus, the last 
king of Assyria, lived like a woman, and finally burned him- 
self with his harem and his treasures on a huge pyre. But 
we know now that Sardanapalus (or Assur-béni-pal) was a 
warlike king who showed his valor in many a battle and in 
hunting fierce lions and other wild beasts. He died in 625, 
nearly twenty years before the fall of Nineveh. I pointed 
out more than twenty years ago (ZK 2282) that this legend 
was due to a confusion of ASSur-bani-pal with his rebellious 
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brother Sama¥-Sum-ukin who perished in the flames of burn- 
ing Babylon. 

We know now from the stele of the last king of Babylon 
(555-538) Nabonidus, which Father Scheil discovered in 
1895, during his excavations at Babylon, that Nebuchadnez- 
zar’s father, Nabopolassar (625-604) took no part in the 
destruction of Nineveh. He was allied with the wmmén- 
manda, i.e. the northeastern barbarians, and helped to destroy 
the Assyrian empire ; but the fall of Nineveh was due to the 
ummén-manda. This tallies with Herodotus’ statement that 
the Medes captured Nineveh and subdued Assyria except 
the Babylonian portion. Nabonidus regards the destruction 
of Nineveh as a divine retribution for Sennacherib’s devasta- 
tion of Babylon (KAT, 105). 

According to Diodorus there was an old oracle stating 
that no one would be able to capture Nineveh, unless the 
river should turn against the city. After the Medes had 
besieged Nineveh for two years, there were incessant rains, 
so that finally the Euphrates flooded a part of the city and 
tore down twenty stadia of the city wall. Now we know, of 
course, that Nineveh was not situated on the Euphrates, but 
on the eastern side of the Tigris, although there are a good 
many college graduates who do not know whether Nineveh 
was situated on the Euphrates or on the Tigris, and whether 
the Tigris is east or west of the Euphrates. However, even 
the Tigris could not have submerged Nineveh, because the 
bed of the Tigris is too low. The Tigris may have flooded 
Calah, but not Nineveh. 

Nineveh was situated in a plain enclosed by four rivers,’ 
viz. Tigris, Upper Zab, Khazir, and Gémel. This plain of 
Nineveh resembles in some respects Manhattan Island. The 
North River would correspond to the Tigris, the East River to 
the Khazir, Harlem River to the Gémel, and the Bay of New 
York, between the North and the East Rivers, to the Zab. 
If we assume that Central Park represents WMineveh, Harlem 
would represent Rehoboth Ir, Trinity Church Calah, and 
Twenty-third Street Resen. Hoboken would correspond 
to the modern Mésul on the western side of the Tigris. 
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The length of Central Park is about 2} miles, and Nineveh 
extended about 2} miles on the river side of the Tigris. 
The eastern wall was nearly 3 miles long, the northern 
measured 1}, and the southern about a thousand feet. The 
area of Central Park is about 840 acres, while Nineveh was 
more than twice as large, about 1800 acres. It had a cir- 
cumference of 74 miles and may have contained a population 
of 300,000. 

According to Baedeker, it takes but four or five hours 
to go around the city; not three days, as stated in the Book 
of Jonah. Jonah might have traversed the whole plain of 
Nineveh, from Rehoboth Ir to Calah, in one day. The plain 
of Nineveh was about 25 miles long and 14 miles wide, while 
the length of Manhattan is 14 miles, and its greatest width 
2}. Nineveh, Calah, Rehoboth Ir, and Resen never formed 
one city. There are no traces of a common wall for this 
tetrapolis. Rehoboth Ir seems to be identical with Dér-Sar- 
rukén which Sargon, the father of Sennacherib, built about 
the end of his reign (722-705). Colonel Billerbeck’s theory? 
that Rehoboth Ir is represented by the modern Mésul is not 
probable. Dér-Sarrukén, the modern Khorsabéd, is about five 
hours north of Nineveh, and Calah, the present Nimréd, south 
of Nineveh, may be reached in seven hours. Khorsabéd 
stands for Khosrabéd, i.e. City of Khusrau or Chosroes; see 
Max, Freiherr von Oppenheim, Vom Mittelmeer zum Per- 
sischen Golf, vol. ii (Berlin, 1900) p. 180; ef. Haupt, Bi- 
blische Liebeslieder (Leipzig, 1907) Addenda to p. 48, n. 13. 

Dar-Sarrukén in the north was close to the sources of the 
Hisur. It covered the road to Nineveh and protected the 
water-supply of the capital. Nahum says in 314: Draw thee 
waters for a siege! This does not refer to boiling water to 
be poured down on the besiegers, as Col. Billerbeck sup- 
poses;® nor does it mean: Fill the moats protecting the 
city! © We must remember that the water of the Tigris 
is not drinkable; even the water of the wells within the 
city and outside is brackish and full of gypsum. The water 
of the Hésur, on the other hand, is excellent. Sennacherib 
(705-681) states in the inscription on the rocks of Bavian 
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(a Kurdish village northeast of Khorsabid) that before he 
built the pati Sin-ahé-érba, the Sennacherib conduit (which 
may be compared to the Croton aqueduct) the people of 
Nineveh depended on the rain water: ana zunné tig samé 
turrugé indsun. 

The Hiasur, now called Khésar, flows in a southward direc- 
tion from Khorsabad to the middle of the eastern wall of 
Nineveh ;7 thence it passed westward through the centre of 
Nineveh, emptying into the Tigris on the south side of the 
Acropolis now known as Kouyuwnjtk.? Most of the buildings 
disinterred at Kouyunjik have suffered from fire; several of 
the cuneiform tablets from the library of Sardanapalus are 
half burnt and blistered, e.g. some of the fragments of the 
cuneiform account of the Deluge, especially the greenish- 
yellow fragment R™ 616, published on p. 120 of my edition 
of the Babylonian Nimrod Epic. Nahum says in 315: tékh- 
lekh ésh, fire will devour thee ! 

The besiegers, it may be supposed, eame from the north. 
They defeated the Assyrians in a pitched battle; then they 
captured Dér-Sarrukén and the other fortified places north 
and east of Nineveh. There is no evidence of any destruction 
at Khorsabad; the strongholds may have fallen, as Nahum 
says, tke figs which fall into the mouth of the eater when 
they are shaken; so the gates of the land were open unto the 
enemies. ‘The besiegers were, of course, unable to invest the 
entire city; the western side of the Tigris could hardly be 
blockaded, and the fortified city of Calah prevented any 
operations from the south. The besiegers seem to have 
directed their main attack against the northwestern corner 
of Nineveh. This is the highest point in the area of Nineveh, 
commanding the waterworks from which most of the moats 
were fed. The northern sections of the moats were sup- 
plied with water by a canal which entered the city from the 
north, while the moats south of the Hisur were filled from 
this river. The moat between the wall and the eastern out- 
works was nearly 150 feet wide. It was cut in the shell- 
limestone rock,” with vertical sides. Even now the depth 
is about 13 feet. There is a great breach at the northern 
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end of the eastern wall, and more than 2000 feet of the moat 
are filled with rubbish. 

After having captured Dér-Sarrukén and the other fortified 
places north and east, the besiegers could cut off the water 
supply of Nineveh. At the point in the eastern enceinte 
where the Hisur enters the city there are three great dams. 
If these flood-gates were destroyed by the enemy, the Hisur, 
swelled by the melting snow in the spring, and not diverted 
into the moats and ditches, may have flooded the city, so 
that Nineveh, as Nahum says, was like a pool of water. The 
Hisur with its unchecked spring-floods may have under- 
mined the southern portion of the Acropolis, the mound of 
Kouyunjik, so that, as Nahum says, the palace was tottering. 
This catastrophe was not unprecedented: Sennacherib states 
that the stream had once damaged the southern side of the 
Acropolis, where he afterwards erected his palace, so that 
the coffins of the kings who had been buried there were 
exposed. 

I must omit a number of comments on the fortifications of 
Nineveh and the final capture.® I will give, in conclusion, a 
new metrical translation of the four poems contained in the 
Book of Nahum. 

The first poem is an alphabetical psalm which originally 
consisted of 11 couplets or 22 méshalim, i.e. hemistichal pairs, 
with three beats in each hemistich. The last seven méshalim 
were not quoted by the compiler of this festal liturgy for the 
celebration of the great victory of Judas Maccabzus over 
Nicanor in 161, probably because they did not suit his pur- 
pose. The first part of the psalm describes the irresistible 
power of JHvH who is kind to those who believe on Him, 
but who wreaks vengeance on His foes. JHVH manifests 
Himself in thunder-storms. He whirls up thunder-clouds, 
just as the march of an army is marked by clouds of dust. 
The Cherubim personify the thunder-clouds, and the Sera- 
phim the flashes of lightning.“ 

It is interesting to note in this connection that Xeno- 
phon states, the besiegers could not capture Nineveh, but 
Zeus terrified the inhabitants by a thunder-storm, and thus 
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the city was taken. Xenophon’s account is very inaccurate. 
He does not mention the name of Nineveh, only Larissa and 
Mespila.= Moreover, he says that the city was inhabited by 
the Medes and besieged by the Persians; but he refers to the 
Queen of the besieged king, just as Nahum does, and alludes 
to some cataclysm which brought about the fall of Nineveh. 
Xenophon (Anabasis, iii 47) speaks of a great city in 
ruins, situated on the Tigris, formerly inhabited by the 
Medes. The King of the Persians could not capture it; 
but there appeared a cloud which veiled the sun and fright- 
ened the inhabitants so that they left the city. A day’s 
journey from Larissa there was a large castle (teiyos = 
Assyr. déru) in ruins, near a city called Mespila.© The 
Queen of the King of the Medes fled there when the Medes 
were subdued by the Persians. The King of the Persians 
besieged the city for a long time, but could not capture it. 
Finally Zeus frightened the inhabitants by a thunder-storm, 
and thus the city was captured. 

The introductory alphabetic psalm in the Book of Nahym 
may be translated as follows: 


THE BOOK OF NAHUM 


I 


i S11 2* A jealous¢ God is Juvu, 
a revenger,? and full of wrath; 
= 3° Through whirlwind and storm is His path,” 
the clouds are the dust of His feet. 


4 He scolds at the sea— it is arid, 
and all the rivers He empties ; 
(Even) Basan and Carmel languish, 
the blossoms of Lebanon wither. 


5 The mountains quake before Him, 
the hills (at once start to) totter; 
The earth before Him crashes,’ 
the world and all therein dwelling. 
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Who can endure His fury, 
withstand the heat of His anger? 
His wrath fuses (all things) like fire, 
the rocks are even set blazing. 


Kind is He to those who trust Him, 
a bulwark in days of trouble; 
Of those turning to Him He is heedful, 
He saves them in floods overwhelming. 


He exterminates all who oppose Him, 
His foes He thrusts into darkness ; 
Not twice upon foes wreaks He vengeance, 
His work is not done by halves!” 


What do ye devise against Javu ? 
y He®é never condones an offense! 
On His foes He ever wreaks vengeance, 
to enemies He ever bears hatred. 


Soaked ¢ though they be as toss-pots,$ 


like stubble the fire shall consume them! ® 
” * * * om * * * * * * * a * 


* * * © © *£ ££ € £ KF iF i 


A 





(a) 1 2 that is, a revenger (8) is Java 
(y) 8* Long-suffering but powerful is Javan, and (8) 3* Juvu 
(e-) 10 if they soak (§) tangled (thorns) # 
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The second poem, which describes the overthrow of the 
Seleucidan Kingdom, consists of three six-line stanzas with 
3+ 2 beats in each hemistichal pair. The city addressed 
is Antioch, the capital of the Seleucidan Kingdom. The 
bewitching seductress is Hellenic culture. 


It 


O woe to the city of blood,” 
of lies and outrage! « 
Because of the many seductions 
of the &charming seductress ¥ 
Behold! I fall upon thee,” 
says Juvu Sabaoth: 
I uncover thy skirts to affront thee, 
exposing thy shame;* 
Disgrace I’ll cast upon thee,¢ 
I'll make thee a show!” 
They’ll cry: Laid waste is Nineveh,” 
but who bemoans her? ¢ 


ii 1 11 From thee,” behold, there came 
fa plotter of mischief,} ” 
Devising harm against Juvy$} 
14 who‘ decreed against him :” 
{« Thy burial will I make vile, } 
thy remains shall *be scattered ! « 
In the temples of thy gods I’ll ruin 
idols carved and molten. [] 
2 1 A Hammer” came up against thee, 
now guard the fastness !” 
Watch the way, make strong thy loins, 
fortify thee well! 


iii 1 12 » How high the tide was soever,” 
it has ebbed and subsided.° 
15 Behold there strides o’er the mountains * 
the herald of peace! 
O Judah! keep thy feasts! 
perform thy vows! 
* He’ll nevermore pass * through thee, 
cut off and ended.” 
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2 2 The glory of Jacob » reblossomed,”*¢ 
Israel’s vine,” 
However much wasted the wasters 
destroying their branches. 





(a) 3 1 preying does not cease (8) 4 graceful 
(vy) 4 Withseductionscheating the nations and clans with hercharms. 
(8) 5 to the nations (e) that is, thy disgrace to the kingdoms 
® 6 that is, I vilify thee 
(n) 7 All who see thee will flee from thee 
(@) Whence shall I for thee seek the mourners ? 
(:) 114 Juva (x) yea (A) not25bementioned («) 1 14 again 
(vy) 12 Thus says Juvu : and so (€) and so 
(0) I humbled thee, but ne’er again ! 

13 His sceptre XX now will I break, his bonds I’ll burst ! 
(x) 15 he who brings good tidings 
(p) 2 14 and no more will be heard the voice of thy envoys 
(¢) 1 15 Mischief (r) again 
(v) 2 2 through Java (¢) 3 on the day He restored it 








(xx) 1 18 over thee 


The third poem, entitled The Utterance on Nineveh, and 


composed of two seven-line stanzas with 2 + 2 beats in each 
hemistichal pair, was written by Nahum, an Israelitish poet 
in Assyria, after the Medes had begun their long siege of 
Nineveh, about 607 B.c. The hundred-gated Thebes (No- 
Amon) in Egypt fell in 663, although her position on the 
eastern bank of the Nile was just as strong as the great 
fortress on the eastern side of the Tigris, and although 
Thebes was aided by Egypt, Ethiopia, Libya, &c. Assyria 
has no allies. The doom of Nineveh is sealed, even if she 
plies the brickmold to strengthen her bulwarks. Her water- 
supply is cut off; she must drink the cup of fury. 


Ill 


> The Utterance on Nineveh 


i3 8 Art thou better than No# 
on the banks of the Nile, 
y Whose rampart the River, 
whose wall the water ? 
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With Cush to abet her,? 
«and Libya‘ to aid ? 
Even she had to go 
into exile and bondage; 
» Her babes were shattered 
at the corners of ® streets ; 
And for her nobles 
lots were cast; 
And all her great ones 
were shackled in chains. 


Thou also shalt drink 
until overcome!‘ 
The water for a siege 
draw for thyself! 
{{Go into the mud,*« 
and handle the brickmold !§*} 
Though as thick as locusts,“ 
as many as ” grasshoppers : 
Fire will devour thee,[°] 
the sword destroy! [] 
12 *Thy forts will be figtrees, 
{ethy people} firstripe figs,7 
13" Thy bars burnt with fire,’ 
13* { {they’ll make havoc within thee! 


The following four hemistichal pairs are a Maccabean ap- 
pendix alluding to the overwhelming defeat of the Syrians 
on Nicanor’s Day in 161 8B.c. The entire Syrian army was 
annihilated. The leaders and heroes of the King of Assyria, 
t.e. Syria, sleep the sleep of death. The Maccabean poet 
says: 


18 Thy leaders slumber,” 

thy worthies sleep, 

Thy men are scattered,? 

and no one rallies them. 
19 Thy wreck is hopeless, 

thy wound is fatal. 

x Who hears thy fate, 
claps hands with joy! ¥ 
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(a) 3 8 Amon (8) water around her (7) she 
(8) 9 and Egypt, and there is no end (e) Put 
® was there (m) 10 even (9) all 
(¢:) 11 Thou too, shalt seek shelter from foes ! 
(x) 14 Tread the clay!% (A) strengthen thy bulwarks ! 
(#) 16> the locusts shed” and fly 
(v)  i7> They alight in hedges § when cool grows the day; 
When arises the sun, «their place 6 is not known. 

(é) 16* Thy traders outnumber the stars in the sky ; 

17* ‘Like grasshoppers thy _ like crickets yy thy scribes. 

[charmers,”8 

15* Like locusts will it devour thee ! 
(x) 12 all (p) 13 lo! 
(c) 12> If shaken, they drop into the mouth of the eater ! 
(7) 18 Thegatesoftheland are open to foes 
(v) 18 O King of Assyria (¢) on the hills (x) 19 every one 
(y) for whom has thy wickedness not continually affronted ? 








(aa) 1% they flee (BB) where they are (yy) creakere*® (88) 18 wide 


The last poem, entitled The Vision of Nahum the Elkoshite, 
was written after the fall of Nineveh in 606. It consists of 
nine couplets, which may be grouped in three sections, with 
3 + 2 k2ats in each hemistichal pair, just as in the second 
Maccabean poem. The enemies are not named ; the besiegers 
are referred to as their heroes, their warriors, their worthies 
(ef. Jer. 413816). The poem describes the final assault. The 
hemistich the mantlets are set up shows that the storming- 
party is close to the fortress. The mantlets (or pavises) were 
large rectangular screens with a small horizontal cover on top. 
They were more than six feet high and broad enough to cover 
two or three warriors. These standing-shields were made of 
planks or thick wickerwork. They also used a curved form, 
shaped like the tusk of an elephant; this was made of osiers 
or reeds, and was covered at the bottom and at the top with 
leather or thin metal plates. The mantlets were very heavy 
and were not used in battle; they were used exclusively in 
sieges when the besiegers had come close to the fortress, not 
more t!an 600 feet from the wall. Nahum describes the 
final assault as follows: 
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1° Thee Vision of Nahum the Elkoshite 


2 Hark! Thewhip! List! Wheels are rumbling, 
the steeds are neighing; 
The chariots bound onward, 
the horsemen leap! 


Swords flash, and spears are glittering! 
yin heaps lie corpses ! § 
Red™ are the shields of their™ heroes, 
encrimsoned ™ their ® warriors.[*] 


But their* worthies make haste to her® wall 
with mantlets set up. 
$Ho! Stand! Ho! Stand! they yell;* 
none * faces about. 


The gates of the River® are opened, 
the palace * is tottering! 

A lake of water is Nineveh, 
the flood overwhelms her! 


Brought out, 2 captive, deported 
is the King’s (fair) consort, 

Like doves her maidens moaning 
and beating their breasts. 


Pillage silver! Pillage the gold! 
endless the store! 

Bear off the heavy booty 
of stuff that is precious ! 


Void is she, empty, and wasted, 
all courage is melted; 

The knees are knocking, and trembling 
pervades the loins. 


Where {now} is the lair of the lions, 
the den§ of the cubs ? 
1 Where ® once the‘ lion found shelter, 
and none affrayed him ? 
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ix 12 «That prowled to feed his whelps, 
strangled food for his lionesses, 
And filled his caves with prey, 
his dens with rapine ? 


The Maccabean compiler of this festal liturgy for the cele- 
bration of Nicanor’s Day has appended to this thrilling old 
poem a final couplet apostrophizing the Seleucidan Kingdom: 


x 13 Behold! I fall upon thee, 
says Jahveh Sabaoth, 
Thy lodge*™ I'll burn with fire» 
and cut off thy rapine ! « 





(a) 1 1> book of the 
(8) 2 3» Like fire the chariot flashes, the horsemen are frenzied.»v € 
4> Their aspect is like torches, they flash like lightnings.* 
4* The chariots rage in the streets, rush over the places. 
(vy) 3 3 there is a multitude of slain (5) there is no end of carcases 
(€) 210 the faces of all are aglow ® ($) 8 while they flee 
(n) 11 the place (9) thelion («) whelp of the (x) 12 the lion 
(A) 18 and the sword will devour thy cubs! (#) from the land 








(vv) 2 5 they stumble in their courses (€&) 3 8 they stumble over their carcases® 


NOTES 


(1) Published in the Johns Hopkins contributions to Assyriology = Bei- 
trage zur Assyriologie und semitischen Sprachwissenschaft (BA) edited by 
Friedrich Delitzsch and Paul Haupt, vol. vi, part 2 (Leipzig, 1906). 
Owing to the 155 notes appended to that address I could not send the manu- 
script to the Corresponding Secretary before May 2, and this was too late for 
publishing it in the first part of vol. xxv of the Journal of Biblical Litera- 
ture, which was issued about the beginning of September, 1906. The refer- 
ences to JBL xxv in AJSL xxii 252, n. 8 and AJP xxvii 155, n. 1 were 
premature. 

(2) For the name Maccabee see note 18 to my paper on Psalm 23 in the 
American Journal of Semitic Languages (AJSL) vol. xxi, p. 140. 

(3) See R. W. Rogers, A History of Babylonia and Assyria, vol. i (New 
York, 1901) p. 174; cf. Delitzsch’s Assyrian grammar, second edition 
(Berlin, 1906) p. 2. 

(4) Cf. e.g. Obad. 1s and Psalm 76; see note 22 to my paper Fine alt- 
testamentliche Festliturgie fiir den Nikanortag in vol. lxi of the Zeitschrift 
der Deutschen Morgenldndischen Gesellschaft (ZDMG) p. 287. 
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(5) See my paper on Psalm 137 in Peiser’s Orientalistische Litteratur- 
Zeitung (OLZ) February, 1907. 

(6) Edom is a dialectic variation of Adam, Man, and Esau a dialectic 
variation of Osai (Heb. ‘6s@) Maker, Creator. Aram is a phonetic modifi- 
cation of Adam ; cf. Lat. arbiter = adbiter, etc. See my paper Die Etymo- 
logie von Aram in vol. lxi Of the Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgenlandischen 
Gesellschaft, p. 194. 

(7) See Map I in Col. Billerbeck’s paper cited in note 9. 

(8) The addition mahlakh 5él0séth iamim at the end of Jon. 33 is a gloss. 
V. 5 of this chapter must be inserted after v. 8; the original sequel of v. 4 is 
v. 5 of chapter 4. 

(9) Cf. the remarks of Col. Billerbeck in Delitzsch and Haupt’s 
Beitrige zur Assyriologie, vol. iii, pp. 107-188; also Geo. A. Smith, The 
Book of the Twelve Prophets, vol. ii (London, 1898) pp. 96-102. 

(10) Assyr. ziratika mé mullt ; see Delitzsch’s Assyr. Handwirterbuch 
(Leipzig, 1896) p. 290+. 

(11) See Delitzsch’s Handwérterbuch (HW) p. 555°. 

(12) Xenophon says of Mespila: jv 52 % wév xpyris MOov teorod Koyxu- 
Adrov, 7d edpos wevrpKovra Today kal 7d UYos wevrjxovra. This does not refer 
to the wall of the city, but to the moat; cf. Herod. 1185 21%. The term 
xpnmls (Lat. crepido) means here, not base of the wall, but embankment, 
revetment ; it refers to the walls of the moat and corresponds to the Assyr. 
karu (HW 349>) revetment. According to Xenophon the width (of the 
moat) was 50 feet, and the depth (rd tyos) 50 feet ; for the first 50 we must 
substitute 150; the width of the moat is still 150 feet, while the depth is 
now but 13 feet; but at the time of Xenophon it may have been 650 feet. 
See my paper Xenophon’s Account of the Fall of Nineveh in the Journal of 
the American Oriental Society (JAOS) vol. xxviii. 

(13) The rhythm of my translation has been much improved in a number 
of passages by the kind assistance of the distinguished co-editor of the Poly- 
chrome Bible, Horace Howard Furness. 

(14) See the abstract of my lecture on Bible and Babel in the Johns 
Hopkins University Circulars (JHUC) No. 163 (June, 1903) p. 48>. 

(15) Larissa seems to be a corruption (with 7 for n and transposition) 
of Resen = Assyr. Ré§-tni, Fountain-head, and Mespila may represent an 
Assyr. mupilu, built of shell-limestone (Assyr. pilu=mé&pos). See note 3 
to my paper cited above in note 4. In Esth. 16 Heb. dar apparently denotes 
shell-marble; baht may be verd-antique, and sdhérth = onyx-marble, while 
§e§ means white marble. 


(16) Cf. Hor. Carm. iii 37: Si fractus illabatur orbis. 

(17) The annihilation of Nicanor and his army was complete. The literal 
translation of this hemistich would be: He works to completion (or finish). 

(18) The Syrians were topers ; both Antiochus Epiphanes and his nephew 
Demetrius as well as Alexander Balas were habitual sots. Therefore we 
read in Eccl. 1016: 


Woe, thou land whose king is a boy ! whose princes feast in the morning. 
Hail, thou land whose king is a highborn! whocve princes feast at due seasons, 
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(with the gloss for strength, and not for drinking). Heb. sirtm means both 
jars and thorns ; in the present passage it denotes jars. Tangled thorns burn 
just as well as disentangled thorns ; even better. But barrels full of wine 
do not burn so easily, unless the wine is poured out. See Haupt, The 
Book of Ecclesiastes (Baltimore, 1905), p. 16, « and & (also rz and vv). 


(19) The capital of Assyria = Syria, i.e. the Seleucidan Kingdom. 

(20) Nicanor. 

(21) Judas Maccabeus ; cf. above, note 2. 

(22) The Acra or citadel of Jerusalem, which was occupied by the 
Syrians until it was finally starved into surrender (in May, 142) by Simon, 
whose triumphant entrance is glorified in Psalm 118; see my remarks in 
note 43 to my paper cited above in note 2. 

(28) Also the floods, billows, and waves in Jor. 2 refer to the tide of the 
Syrian persecution ; see my interpretation of the psalm in the second chapter 
of the Book of Jonah in my paper on the cuneiform name of the sperm-whale, 
American Journal of Semitic Languages, vol. xxiii, p. 258, n. 3; of. my 
paper Jonah’s Whale in the Proceedings of the American Philosophical 
Society, 1907. 

(24) Literally returned, i.e. recovered. 

(25) Cf. Psalm 80 1015 (Heb. 9 11 16). 


(26) The explanatory gloss added to Go into the mud explains this hemi- 
stich to mean: tread the clay, i.e. Knead the clay for making bricks by mix- 
ing it with water and working it with the feet. 

(27) Cast (exuviate) their skin. 

(28) Enchanters, conjurers, exorcists. 

(29) Cricket means creaker, chirper. 


(30) That is, bespattered with blood. 

(31) Lit. his, ie. of the enemy besieging Nineveh. 

(32) Nineveh. 

(38) The captains of the Ninevites. 

(34) Of the Ninevite warriors. 

(35) The flood-gates of the Hfsur. 

(36) The Acropolis of Nineveh, i.e. the mound now known as Kouyunjik 
with the palaces of the Assyrian kings. 

(87) That is, a covered place of shelter in which wild beasts lurk. It 
alludes here to the lair (= German Lager, camp; cf. 1 Macc. 420) of the 
beasts of prey, i.e. the Syrians ; see ZDMG, vol. lxi, p. 286. 

(38) The first line of gloss 8 is a variant to the second hemistichal pair of 
stanza i; 24> is a gloss to the first hemistich of 23>, and 2 4* a gloss to the 
second hemistich of 23%. The glossator understood parasim in 23> to mean 
horses (of the chariots) not horsemen. 

(39) A misplaced incorrect explanation of encrimsoned. 

(40) An incorrect explanation of the hemistich the horsemen are frenzied, 
lit. staggered, i.e. they make their horses run like mad, as though they had 
the (blind) staggers. 
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Further explanations are given in the subjoined Critical 
Notes on the Hebrew Text and in the 116 notes to my paper 
cited above in note 4. 


Critical Notes on Nahum 


8 
(11) The first part of the title, 123 NW2, is not evidently late (EB 


3259) but belongs to section 3; the second part, ‘wip>xn oi pm (TBD) 
should be prefixed to section “. 


The following verses (1 2-10) contain the first fifteen lines of an alpha- 
betic psalm; the last seven lines (beginning with the letters, p, 5, %, Pp, , 
Ww, Mm, respectively) are wanting; they were, it may be supposed, not 
quoted by the compiler of this festal liturgy for the celebration of Nica- 
nor’s Day, because they did not suit his purpose. This Maccabean psalm 
originally consisted of eleven couplets; each couplet is composed of two 
pouwn (AJSL 20 150, n.*) i.e. hemistichal pairs, and each hemistich has 
three beats (3+ 3). The first syllable of a line is, as a rule, unac- 
cented, unless the word is especially significant; ¢f 31%, v. 7; 9, v. 99; 
2, 314; WRW, 317. Even at the beginning of the second hemistich an 
accented syllable is generally avoided. Therefore we find ' instead of 


1‘ in 310, just as we have V5) instead of Va) in 31s; and we may read 
See instead of See in 114; contrast 0%, 3s and JO "=Nw “igs "B, 3 u. 
It is not necessary to read W'S), Ww, BY}, "SNW!, or 2% instead of “2. 


(2°) The addition of OP3 after 8) is due to scribal expansion derived 
from the second hemistich. 

After 5)3, at the beginning of the second hemistich, omit 1". 6 omits 
YP OPS before wan y=, 

V. 2> belongs to couplet vii; also v. 3*. 

(3) The emendation 38) instead of P38 is not good. 

(4) We need not restore the form S9W3™; yaiiabbeséhu (cf. Kings 
210, n.*; contrast ZDMG 58 523) is contracted from waiiziabbeschu; WW3" 
was pronounced uaiiabbschu (not yaiiavsehu). The uncontracted form 
uaiiziabbeschu would have four unaccented syllables, which is unrhyth- 
mical. The emendation U3" is gratuitous. 

Instead of bone 1° read S85 (not 182%, 153). We find a similar care- 
less repetition of the same expression instead of a synonym in 28 (183 2° 
instead of 723) and in 315 (755MM instead of “27NM). Cf. also Man, 
Ps. 76 11 (instead of M'N2M) influenced by MM (1 Macc. 249 3 etc.) and 
72S “7 1° instead of "ES “WW in Ps. 68 18; see AJSL 23 227. 

(5) The article must not be prefixed to 8"; we frequently find the 
article omitted before the first word, while it is used before the second, 
the contrast making the second word more definite. Similarly SM& is 
used instead of WX", but the cardinal number is not substituted for "3U ; 
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ef. in the cuneiform incantatory legend of the Descent of Istar (KB 
6 s2, Il. 42 and 45) istén baba, one gate, but sana baba, a second gate, etc. 
When a word is repeated in the same hemistich, the first occurrence 
is often not accented, while the repetition is stressed; ef. eg. 2 w: 
sm SY FOSS, Bozzu-késf u-vdzzu zahdv, or the first hemistich of Jer. 
50, quoted in the notes on 7", Nah. 32; also Hag. 28: 1 5am 
am, and Ps. 600: 72a 1 sw, 

The verbal form 12M7 has two beats; so, too, "3°, v. 2°; masrbm, 
310; ASIN, 32; nvrps, 25; cf. n. 71 to my paper on Ps. 23 in AJSL 
21 us. 

For the recessive accent in pause of WN cf. MKD, 31; "KID, 36; 
Jeow and A2HB, 14; MDD, 112; NNW, 23; “SWS, 310; mB>D2, 3; BM, 
31>; WINES, 31s 27; ATP, 32; AMopT, 2s; maNd, 2.0; mpbsm and 
monbm, 211; MEW, 21s; My, 24>; XI, 25. Cf. notes on wy. 8 and 3*. 

For X8P) read XW! = "XEN, Is. 6 u, where we must read : 


SUT PX OND IXYTOX “KD 
AXON mT Dux PxS OMS) 


The emendation “WN instead of MXWNM is gratuitous; W22Y is an explana- 
tory gloss; 52m AXWM-OX = si fractus illabatur orbis. The verb "XP 
means to crash, i.e. to fall down and break with a crash ; [8 means crash, 
French fracas. The form %®¥ in OD ‘XUOX must be derived, not from 
“XW, but from NW; of. WNW AXW OY, Zeph. lis. Is. 6 o and w 
CORE Sw . . . VIEW WAY) consists of six lines with 2 + 2 beats. 

The prefixed } in 53M is due to dittography. 

The final 73 in 737"SVT is enclitic; ¢f. 37M, v. 7; xernbs “W735, 
v. 9>; MIN, y. 2>; AO™NY, 37; MEX, 22; Jomsv>, 21; poco, 
37; TUBE, 112; FSTWPNM, 319; ABO, 38; KITHR, 22; OVID, Qn. 
See my remarks on Cant. 69 in AJSL 197. 

(6) The first word, 55, must be inserted after 0", and be com- 
bined with the} of the following "S): read ‘2 T59 instead of ‘1 225; 
contrast Kings 61 ». 

The } in 0" may be due to dittography of the 1; cf ns-dr, v. 3* for 
ns-573, and Janay, 21 for JB™SV9; see Haupt, Purim, p. 51, 1. 22. 

The verb 13%) is not Niphal, but Piel; it means to liquefy, fuse. 

For 137) read 132, from M3", to burn. W, on the other hand, has burn 
in the first hemistich, and melt in the second. 

(7) Between 5 and NYS we must, with W, insert MP (ef. Lam. 325) 
following @ rots izonévovow aitov. & omits TVS. This word does not 
mean refuge, but strength, stronghold, strong place of defense, or security, 
fort, fortified place ; cf. our terms strong room, strong bor. A NWS (¢f.3 1) 
is a place whose strength will laugh a siege to scorn (Shakespeare, Mac- 
beth, V 52). The noun is not derived from NY (Arab. ‘dda = iltdja’a, 
lada) but from %; it stands for ma‘uzz, just as [29, shield = maginn 
(Arab. mijdnn) from ]22. The lengthening of the a in “WS, "73, etc., 


FS) 
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must be explained in the same way as the @ in Assyr. azatu, sister; i34tu, 
fire ; emétu = Arab. hamét, mother-in-law. In Syriac we have ¥31%, food; 
NVpP2, cistern; Wms, city = Assyr. mazdzu; see Néldeke, Syr. Gr.?, 
§ 126, G. Cf. also the doubling of the ¢ in 5°M3, houses (see Kings 
210 17) and the insertion of 8 in Syr. 8MN for N32, keeping alive, etc. 
(see Néldeke, Syr. Gr.*, §§ 36. 178, B and Daniel 28 15). 

For 9 read YN (cf. 3°79 for 3751, 3s) and after this we must, with 
W, insert 7%. For 0°" see AJSL 19 141, n. 44. 

After "5D *}Hws) (cf. Lam. 3 5) insert pbx"; cf. the omission of the 
verb (>"DT) in 3 o> and in Ps. 68 a> (MASN; see AJSL 23 222). 

The PCB NO should be after O52", not after 13757. 

(8) For 7} we must read T3P3 or Wanipnas. The longer form 
does not overburden the hemistich; the preposition 2 may be joined 
to the preceding last syllable of "WD": ia'sé’b-nithgommau. There are 
practically but two unaccented syllables between the two beats; cf. the 
German In Keilschrift auf sechs Ziegelstein’n (where the final steinen is 
monosyllabic) or Ich weiss nicht, wie der Junge | Dem Alten gab ein’n 
Schlag, or Es hat sich ein Madchen in’n Fahndrich verliebt ; or Vor Angst 
und Schmerz mir blut’te | Mein viterliches Herz, etc. fi ™)p may be a 
graphic corruption of "2PM, or a phonetic corruption of MP3; the 
two words {pm and 3/22 sound very much alike; cf. the remark on 
P™S OVS for MRS OVS, v. 9, and WS" for WS, v. 10. 

For ¥/1T read *)"7. 

Before ‘WH insert bx; also in Lam. 32 it is better to read bn 253 "Mk 
sexs wrr-‘Oe’ ; cf. Kings 30345. If we do not insert the preposition 
5x (or 3; cf. AJSL 211s, below) we must read Wm * TX), with 
recession of the accent; cf. 7PI7RD, v.38; AVI ATS Bn, v.11; ‘son 
and MSW, 38; “SkV, 314; “SINT and “I35N7, 35>; T2Xm and INN, 
310; DTK, 31>; Svar mms, 25; Samm, 27; mo7BD, Qe; Kon, 
218; cf. my remarks on the Song of Hannah, ZDMG 58 o22. 

(9) The clause mrbx pawnn Ma does not mean What do ye think of 
Jahveh? but What do ye plan against Jahveh? For “7"58 we must read 
mary; of. av stSy awn in 111 and Kings 151. See also the notes 
on ‘POX "3", 35 21. 

This first hemistich of v. 9 must be combined with the second hemi- 
stich of v. 3, 77 apy 321; but for "1" we must substitute iD; see 
below. 

The second clause of v. 9, 7@D XIN m5> must be combined with “W "D 
at the beginning of v.10. The &17 is not proclitic, but enclitic; ef. the 
remarks on M3™SW", v. 5. The pronoun does not belong to the follow- 
ing participle, but emphasizes the preceding infinitive; we must read 
m2 instead of "93; the pointing 79 is influenced by 77> at the begin- 
ning of v. 8. This use of 817 is frequent in Syriac; cf. Néldeke’s Syr. 
Gr4, § 221 and SI77RS in 2 12 (5, viii). 

In the third clause of v. 9 we must read BY" (6 ovk éxdicjoe dis) in- 
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stead of BPM, and T3 instead of M%; the reading *™% may be due to 
iM at the end of the first Swe of couplet v, and 5%p* (instead of Bip) 
which afterwards became Diph, may have been suggested by Bip" in v. 6; 
cf. the remark on 0°29 instead of B°¥2 (Eccl. 9 14) in the notes on 22. 
If v. 2 had not been misplaced, 13 would probably not have been 
corrupted to 77%. The omission of the prefixed 5 after D'SD5 was due 
to haplography (Kings 24535), The two expressions *“% D%S05 and 
T"x BOYD sound almost alike; ¢f. the remark on 73}P2 for 33 in v. 8. 

The first and the third clayse of v. 9 must be transposed: ¢>* in- 
stead of *>¢, 

(3*) The second hemistich to 9* is 8*; but instead of "ps7"K> mpn 
M7 it is better to read FY ApI"HD 72. 

The preceding clause, M2"O77 DEX~]7X ‘iT, is scribal expansion; the 
addition of M7 after mpred was suggested by the Decalogue (Ex. 207 
Deut. 511) ; of. the remarks on the gloss “W3 in 21; 015,39. The gloss 
mr? after 7p xd certainly belongs to the preceding clause, not to the 
following, 1577 77YW3) ABIWS; contrast Ges.-Kautzsch, § 143, a. 

After the gloss M2"572 D'EX"[M MT had been prefixed to 72 
apr-xd, the conjunction | was inserted before 72. 

The prefixed adjectives in MS“>JR O'EX“TK (THX, erkh, monosyllabic ; 
S52, ugdol, dissyllabic) are proclitic; cf. TY" and PNS WMD in 31; 
MTOR, 34 214; TTBS, 22; WRN, 313; woT dN viv dp, 32; 
srsnd, 33; Seow, 24; ordi, 28; FeswB and “>-5zn, 20; 
s-rrboxn, 24; of. my remarks on the Song of Lamech, AJSL 20 1. 

The } in M5717) may be due to dittography of the 7; ef. Tad", v. 6 
and “av, 21. 

We must not, with N, substitute "OM for M5, following Ex. 346 
Num. 1418 Neh. 9 17 Joel 2 13 Jon. 42 Pss. 103 8 1458; SOM"253 would not 
have been corrupted to ns-53. The glossator meant to emphasize the 
fact that if Juvu does not wreak vengeance at once, it is not lack of 
power which prompts Him to defer the punishment, but His patience. 
He is all-powerful, but long-suffering. 

(2°) The second Swe (AJSL 20 15, n.*) of couplet vii was inserted in 
the Received Text after the opening line of this psalm, because the sec- 
ond hemistich of 2* begins with ®P3; cf. the remarks on the misplace- - 
ment of 3 2-8 (see p. 23). The clause mpr7x> mp2 was transposed along 
with 2, and the gloss MS"572) O'EX“TAK AT was added in order to supply 
a corresponding hemistich. 

The stem "W) is not identical with "3, to watch = “%3, just as “BV, to 
be angry, is not identical with “8V, to watch ; cf. Kings 1292. Heb. “2w, 
to be angry, corresponds to Assyr. Jamdru, and "03 to Assyr. naféru which 
is generally read nadé@ru (HW 452). The stem “SW is a Saphel (see 
p. 24, below) of “%, and "3 is a Niphal of “% (see BA 1 159, below). 
Both "aw and "W3) mean originally to be embittered ; “02 is connected with 
Arab. mutirr (77%) bursting out (of wrath). 
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(10) The first two words, “75, belong to Mey xTTbe, v. 9. 

The noun 5 means both pot and thorn; cf. Eccl. 76. The glossator 
who added &°530 (instead of O°835) understood O°" to mean thorns, 
whereas O°'8155 OO means wine-jars, lit. jars wined, i.e. filled with wine 
(cf. toss-pot, swill-pot, swill-bowl, swill-tub, etc.). After D°N13D O'S we must 
add "27>, although they. The "> is perhaps preserved in MP "3, at the 
end of this chapter. After "> had been erroneously inserted before Pp, 
this noun was changed into the verbal form m>p. The "> before pop 
might be retained, if we read: —‘73Pp OX PoP ™>. In that case 
"> would introduce the oratio directa as in Ruth 110 ete. i MP may 
represent the Aramaic noun mdp; cf. AJSL 23 235, n. 46. 

The gloss 883031 before O°8'55 means even if they drink (tope). It is 
the infinitive Qal, and the prefixed 5 is concessive, as in OPPs "3, 23; 
cf. JAOS 2572, n.2. The meaning is Even if they be winejars (wine- 
bags, i.e. soakers, topers, drunken sots) they will be burnt like dry stubble. 
Even if they be full of wine as wine-jars, we will cause their wine (Gen. 
92) to evaporate. Both Antiochus Epiphanes and his nephew, De- 
metrius I, were habitual drunkards; see Haupt, Ecclesiastes (Baltimore, 
1905) p. 38, below. Polybius states that Demetrius (whose friend 
Nicanor was defeated by Judas Maccabeus at Adasa; see Haupt, 
Purim, p. 4, 1. 42) was drunk most of the time; cf Willrich, Judaica 
(Gottingen, 1900) p. 31; see also Judith 12 2 and Haupt, Purim, p. 29, 
Il. 10.17. We read in 1 Macc. 35 that Judas Maccabeus rovs tapdo- 
govtas Tov [Aadv] avrod éprAdcywwev. 

The reading &°330 OD is not good: thorns burn just as easily when 
they are tangled, even better; but full wine-barrels do not catch fire as a rule. 

For U3" read W835. This may be again, not a graphic, but a phonetic 
corruption; ¢f. the note on Mi) for "323, v.8 (WZ was pronounced 
WB; see ZA 225; Lagarde, Mittheilungen, 32, below; cf. also *[{P = 
FU", etc.). 

The last word of the verse, xdn, may be a corruption of xdx, intro- 
ducing the following Xx "Ya at the beginning of v. 11; or 85 may be 
a misplaced correction to ]>) nnbw OX, for o'xSm O'% OX, in v. 12, just 
as 21 (point 157) at the beginning of 26 is a misplaced correction of 
po" in 1 14, or as "37 ONS in 24 is a misplaced gloss to the first clause of 
2s. Similarly on>5n5 wows" in 26 and HMMS w> in 3s are raisplaced 
glosses to YU" at the end of 24, and the last clause of c. 2 is a mis- 
placed gloss to the beginning of that chapter. The last clause in 211, 
“IND Wap O52 %H is a misplaced (incorrect) gloss to py>nn Sree, 
24. Cf. also the remarks on MSP "5 at the end of c. 1. 


P| 
The second section of the Book of Nahum is composed of three six- 
line stanzas with 3 + 2 beats in each line. We find the same meter in 
section ". For the misnomer ‘3° meter’ see AJSL 20 166, n. 9. 
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(31) The term TD refers here to Nineveh; cf. v.7. But Nineveh in 
this Maccabean section is a poetic name for Assyria = Syria, just as the 
Seleucidan Kingdom with its new capital Antioch is called Daughter of 
Babylon in Ps. 1378; see my remarks in OLZ 106, n.13. The term TY 
may mean, not only city, but also state, just as Lat. civitas means both 
city and state. The Heb. word 73", province (originally judicial district) 
means in Aramaic and Arabic: city. Arab. bdlad means both land and 
city; Assyr. mdatu, land, appears in Syriac as 803, native land, country, 
birthplace, domicile, home; the plural means little towns. In the cunei- 
form texts, Damascus, Tyre, Sidon, etc., have either the determinative 
Gl, city (= Heb. 57, tent, originally domicile ; cf. AJSL 22 19, § 10) or 
the determinative mat, land. Judah, Edom, Moab, Ammon, Hauran 
have occasionally the determinative dl, city, although the names of these 
countries are not identical with the names of their capitals; see E. 
Schrader, Keilinschriften und Geschichtsforschung (Giessen, 1878) p. 95; 
Friedrich Delitzsch, Wo lag das Paradies? (Leipzig, 1881) p. 288, 
ll. 2. 5; pp. 294, 295, ete. Ina popular German poem Doctor Faust we 
read: Die grosse Stadt Portugal, | Gleich soll abgemalet sein; see Des 
Knaben Wunderhorn, ed. by Ed. Grisebach (Leipzig, 1906) p. 148. 

Nineveh symbolizes the Assyrian empire and its daughter, the Seleu- 
cidan Kingdom, just as the City of Rome represented the Roman Empire. 
A poet could call Antiochus Epiphanes a Ninevite, just as Ovid calls 
Romulus and Remus Iliadae fratres, or as Scipio Africanus is called a 
Dardanian, or as we find Teucrian or Ilian instead of Roman, or Erich- 
thonian instead of Athenian. Similarly the Maccabean poets call the 
Jews Jacob or Joseph ; cf. Obad. 18; 1 Macc. 1 28 3 7 45. 

For the reason why this first line of = has been placed after 214 see 
the note on 2 14, below, p. 29. 

The two nouns p"E"WNS form a copulative compound like Assyr. gizir- 
rabi, young and old (HW 5658; cf. Delitzsch, Assyr. Gr.2, § 199) 
or PIF) in Ps. 455 (see the translation in Haupt, Ecclesiastes, p. 37). 
The vocalization 30! instead of 381 is due to the recession of the 
accent before the following P71: ‘dnauah became ‘dnudh ; contrast ZAT 
2143 and Duhm, ad loc. The preceding Max "=775y must be read 
‘al-dvar-émth instead of ‘al-dvar-eméth (for emett, ement, amint). 

The third hemistich, *7 wns, is a scribal expansion based on the 
preceding verses at the end of c.2 (7, ix). For the unaccented verbal 
form after 85 of. n.70 to my paper on Ps. 23 in AJSL 21 us. Assyr. 
miisu, night (cf Heb. @8) is connected with W'S, WD, just as Syr. 
N25, evening, is derived from X35, to turn, to decline (8aT mm NIB). Cf.my 
remarks on the etymology of crepusculum in my paper cited above, p. 16, 
at the end of n. 12. 

(2,8) Verses 2 and 3 belong, not to section 5, but to , where they 
have been displaced by a gloss (7, 8). They may have been inserted 
in 5 owing to the similarity of Dom 35) in 3s and ‘72 359 in 34, just as 
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the 3-line in 8 (12>) has been inserted after the &-line (1 2*) owing to the 
beginning 573. Cf. also the conclusion of the note on 2 1° (p. 29). 

(4) The clause [7 M3 is a gloss to the following O°#V> n>v3, and 
the line after D°SW> Nbv> is a gloss to the entire Swe. 

The verb "5% means here, not to sell, but to cheat, deceive, cozen, beguile, 
entice. Arab. makkaér means swindler. Cf. also BA 11, n. 7; contrast 
HW 456*; see also AJSL 23 28. For the original meaning of cheat (and 
shyster) see my paper Some Germanic Etymologies, AJP 27 160, below. 

The 0°33 and O'5Y5 are the allurements of Hellenic culture; cf. 
1 Mace. 1 11 48 2 Mace. 413, 

The pi5D Fd after HV55 should stand after MX AN in vy. 5. 

After "337 the meter requires the insertion of pi, and instead of Tox 
we must read pov; so, too, in (the Maccabean appendix to 7) 2 and 
Jer. 5125. For 5X instead of 5v ef. the notes on 19. It is possible 
that the author of the late passage Jer. 5125 read OX "327 instead of 
spov Sp “27; of. the note on O82 for 03, Nah. 313. The Mmwan “1, 
Jer. 51 25 is the Seleucidan Kingdom; ¢f. n. 22 on Ps. 68, AJSL 28 229, 

(5) The primary meaning of 53 is to remove (German wegziehen). 
This may mean to remove from one place to another or to remove the cover- 
ing, to uncover. 

The hemistich J22"5v Pow ‘mdz does not mean J will pull up thy skirts 
over thy face, but I will uncover (lift up) thy skirts to affront thee; "B"DV 
means (as an insult) to the face, as an affront; cf. Job 11 Is.653s. Hugo 
Grotius explains: Tracto te non ut matronam, sed ut meretricem; cf. 
Ez. 163: Is. 4723. In the late passage Jer. 13 2 we find Ow ‘navn 
E>. 

fH 5") after SN is a gloss, also the hemistich pop mdne) at the 
end of the verse. 

(6) The hemistich spy pov sna>win does not mean J will cast 
abominable filth upon thee, but I will cast abominations, i.e. indignities, upon 
thee. The primary meaning of /PW is to excite disgust ; itis,as Hupfeld 
suggested long ago, a Saphel of P'p; just as the Y in D°sw, Spw, ra, Saw, 
maw, Saw, mow,¢ “ew, 73v, 3p, “uw, S3w (see note on 38) ete. is a 
causative prefix (cf. JBL 197, below) which may be connected with 
Arab. sdbab, cause, or some similar word, just as the sa prefixed to the 
future in Arabic (Wright-De Goeje, 219) is shortened from sayfa, in 
the end; of. also Syr. U7, now = MVM, Syr. TPMWX, last year = OP + MW; 


t The verb M>w often means to cause to transmit or deliver a message, e.g. 
Hagg. 112: ‘O*o® otros set indy swe... ton un at Sx ee, 
they listened to the words of the prophet Haggai (which were) in accordance 
with what their God, Jahveh, had caused him to deliver to them. Nor does 
Is. 374 mean The words of the Rab-shakeh whom the King of Assyria has 
sent (Ges.-Kautzsch, § 138, a) but The words of the Rab-shakeh, which 
the King of Assyria has caused him to transmit. Also in 2 K 1916 the suffix 
in ‘n>w refers to the Rab-shakeh ; contrast Kings 277 52. Cf.28 1l21K 
146 Is. 55 11 Jer. 42 5 21 431. 
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see AJSL 22 251 23 us. The reflexive M of the SvBN, on the other hand, 
represents MX = M§ = Nik = NM = i; see Proverbs 51615. In Aram. pp = 
7p the infixed 3 was originally prefixed: 0P3; so, too, in Assyr. sanéqu = 
sdqu ; see the note on O'p!, v.10. The noun 7pY denotes something dis- 
gusting, detestable, infamous, disgraceful, ignominious. Cf. p. 21, below. 

The following verb, TM32, I shall disgrace (insult, dishonor) thee is 
a gloss; cf. Jer. 1421: q7s> x03 Sairmdx jew pond perce, 
Do not reject us for Thy name’s sake, do not make vile the throne of Thy 
glory (i.e. Jerusalem with the Temple). 

(7) The first clause of v. 7, Yas Tr Jo SD sm, is an explanatory 
gloss to "*'5 at the end of the preceding verse. 
The last clause, 7O"O'RMIA WPSK PRD, is a gloss to FO“NT "S. The 
participle 5°2N25 does not mean providers of a funeral meal (ZAT 22 318) 
but comforters, i.e. sympathizers, mourners; cf. Job 21: 8139 THT THM 
vara1 19-25, also Is. 5112. The primitive meaning of 5M3 is to cause to 
stop sighing ; see my notes on Is. 40 in Drugulin’s Marksteine (Leipzig, 
1902) p. 46 and AJSL 22251. Heb. 8°%M23 might mean also avengers 
(see Haupt, Ecclesiastes, p. 39, n. 8 on IV; Kings 187 2) but this 

meaning is not suitable in a gloss to FO™Ny “B". 

For vv. 8-19 see section 3. 

(11) Before 83° Yam we must insert X57. As stated above (p. 22) 
the last word of v. 10, #5, may be a corruption of X57; it is possible, 
however, that this 852 is a misplaced corrective gloss to D'>W in v. 12, 
and (&°)5w may be the original reading for JOW% in v. 14 (see below). 
The omission of 857 may be due to the gloss ¥5%; glosses often dis- 
place original readings of the text; cf. the note on 5°03 72M in 2 » and 
my remarks on Cant. 515 66 in AJSL 19 10 15. Instead of X52 we must 
read mxdi, and for o°5w we must restore the singular, nov. The 
plural ending may have been abbreviated so that O°X5 was written 
non; cf. Kings 803. 

The final clause, bbs yo", must be inserted after the first hemistich. 
In pentapodies the hemistichs are often transposed; cf. the remarks on 
v. 14 and the Maccabean Song of Derision (2 K 1921-23) in Kings 
278 2s 38 45; also my restoration of the first couplet of Ps. 23 in AJSL 
21 1% and couplet iv of the Maccabean psalm in the Book of Jonah, 
AJSL 23 256; see also below, the notes on 3 15 13 and 25 (7, £). 

The fourth hemistich of this verse is the first clause of v. 14, me) 
mr pov, where we must read Tv instead of [5D (cf. YW instead of 
mn in 39 and ‘TD instead of von in Is. 52 14, quoted in the note on 
v. 12; see also note 13, third paragraph, to my paper on Ps. 68 in 
AJSL 28 227; contrast 1337 for 35", 214) and omit 7 as a gloss. The 
POH PO of v. 11 should be placed after TOv 7x1; but 73%) must be 
pointed as infinitive absolute, 3%); cf. Kings 1322. V. 12 belongs to 
stanza iii; v. 12° and v. 13 are glosses. 

The bys yv* and 7 seop 3Un is the prototype of Haman in the 
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Book of Esther, Nicanor who threatened to burn Juvn’s Temple on 
Mount Zion; see 1 Mace. 7 26 35 42; cf. 2 Macc. 1433 1532. In 2 Macc. 
153 he is called a rpucaduryptos, cf. Haupt, Purim, p. 5. 

(14) In v. 14 the final hemistich Mp7> J73P OX must be trans- 
posed; “> may be omitted, and instead of mop we may read pop, as 
suggested by W. The "> may be a misplaced remnant of the concessive 
clause 37 "5, which must be inserted after O'S1=5 OD in v. 10; it is 
improbable that "> is merely due to dittography of the preceding suffix 
‘I; contrast note on mooxdn, 2. As stated above, p. 22, "> may be 
retained before >), if we read: TSP owN pepms. 

The clause Tw Jawa wat NX>, no more of thy name shall be sown, is 
meaningless and unmetrical. Instead of 27" we must read 7", and for 
nvm we must substitute 725v, thy corpse, while SO and TY must be 
omitted. The verb “5? at the beginning of 26 is a misplaced corrective 
gloss to D"T; it should be pointed "="; cf. G pvycOyoovrat, 3 recordabi- 
tur. But the clause TD “Jaws Tat xd, anything of thy name shall no more 
be mentioned, suits neither the meter nor the context; Nicanor’s name 
was often mentioned in later years. The insertion of a negative to ex- 
plain an obscure passage is not unparalleled; cf e.g. Eccl. 119 (see 
below, ad 315) in GY (kai py év Space dfOadrpov cov) or the tertiary 
gloss in Eccl. 66, etc. On the other hand, § has canceled the negative 
in 2 K 627; cf. Kings 209 2 7219. In some cases (e.g. 3°US x, 
Am. 1869, etc.) x> is scriptio plena of the emphatic 5 (see AJSL 22 201, 
§ 15, end, and my paper in OLZ, June, 1907) but Ov =7P xd, verily, thy 
spoi! will be scattered, is unsatisfactory. 

The noun 85W, corpse, means originally ended, i.e. one whose life has 
been brought to an end. In Syriac, the verb BOW means to come to an end, 
to be complete, but also to die; "INa” nb or vm Bde, he ended his days 
or his life, means he died. Jn Arabic, sdlima often has just the opposite 
meaning, to remain alive, to survive, to be saved; but it is used also as a 
euphemistic antiphrastic expression for he is dead ; cf. BA 3577, 1. 32 and 
K. J.Grimm’s dissertation, Euphemistic Liturgical Appendixes in the OT 
(Baltimore, 1901) p. 5, 1.6. In Assyrian we find 3almu, corpse, and the 
feminine salamtu, with reciprocal assimilation: salandu, just as we have 
munddzcu, fighter, for mumtdzi¢u, from 7M; cf. Kings 1121. I showed 
more than 25 years ago that salandu (= Salamtu) passed into Aramaic as 
XT5W and with 7 for 5 (as in NOwSv, chain = Mw=W; PM, hip =Pon; 
see p. 45, below, and ZDMG 61195) 8771, a diminutive form with 
repetition of the final consonant as in Assyr. sugdqu, Syr. 8PPW%, Arab. 
zugaq; cf. BA 3 582, n.**; Kings 12113; Néldeke, Syr. Gr.*, § 134. 

The noun ®85v, corpse, may be restored in the present passage, just as 
“Spm, grave; “22, benefactor; W23(= NS} = Assyr. nakamatisu) his 
treasures have been restored in 1 K 1015 2%; 2K 126 2013. We might, 
of course, substitute J%ED (cf. WED IB), Ps. 1417; also Jer. 812) for 
snow; but Tx” would hardly have been corrupted to Jaw. 
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The rhythm is improved by reading 5=8 instead of 558; see the 
conclusion of the notes on 11, above, p. 18. 

(22) On the other hand, it is better to read, with J. D. Michaelis, 
7B2, martel, war-hammer (cf. Jer. 512) instead of 7*5, scatierer. The 
incorrect spelling 7°53 instead of 75 is found also in Prov. 251s. For 
the erroneous insertion of a mater lectionis cf. Kings 3011. A BS 
(martel) is Jarger than a 3p (mallet, beetle). Judas received his sur- 
name Maccabzus while he was a boy; see AJSL 2110, below. Both 
martel and mallet, however, are diminutive forms: martel (Lat. martulus 
for marculus) is derived from marcus, and mallet from mall or maul (Lat. 
malleus). 

For the feminine suffix in 728752 we may substitute the masculine 
form ‘728"5D; but this change is not necessary: J28°5Y would refer to 
Nicanor; and ‘J22"5v, to the D°23 TP at the beginning of this section, 
i.e. the capital of the Seleucidan Kingdom; cf. 73 in v.11. Even in 
the preceding line (v. 14) we may read {7X instead of 77%. 

For 33 read 33, mountain-fastness, stronghold. This refers to the 
axpa, the citadel of Jerusalem, which was held by a Syrian garrison 
until this last outpost of the Seleucids in Judea was starved into sur- 
render in May, 142 s.c. Simon’s triumphant entrance into the Acra is 
glorified in Ps. 118; see AJSL 21 15, n. 43. For [*S M72 cf. 28579 
1 Chr. 11s. The reading 22 is better than the reading "32 "1X3, 
watch a watch (W). But instead of 133 we had, perhaps, better point 
Mi = mécaddh, the fem. of Arab. magéd. In Eccl. 914, on the other 
hand, it is better to read O°135 instead of ORD. The term OD 
denotes bastiles, i.e. movable towers used by the besiegers of a strong place 
(BA 3179 and 183). The mound of earth or rampart built by the besiegers 
is called 1556 ; battering engines are termed B23; see Ezekiel 474. The 
reading of the Received Text in Eccl. 9 1 is due to 771223 in Eccl. 9 1, 
just as M2 instead of 3 in Nah. 19 may be influenced by 7 in 17. 
Judas Maccabeeus besieged the Acra in 163 B.c. (see 1 Mace. 620; ef. 
also 133 345 4241). After his great victory over Nicanor in 161 B.c. 
Judas Maccabzeus would no doubt have undertaken a new attack on the 
Acra, if his meteoric career had not been ended by an untimely death. 

The forms 75%, PM, and 78 are infinitives like X} in the preceding 
line; the inf. abs. Piel may have e in the final syllable instead of o. 

For “83 we must read 1%; the preceding M2 is unaccented; ef. the 
notes on 1s. For 73 = “iX% see my lecture on Ecclesiastes in Oriental 
Studies (Boston, Ginn & Co., 1894) p. 247; ef. Kings 27419 and 33-7 for 
mn = PSSA, Nah. 2s. 

(112) The first line of the third stanza is very corrupt. 

The introductory clause, 71 “WX M5, is a gloss. 

Instead of n%5w we must read B°X53; X52 is preserved at the end of 
the preceding verse, while 25w is the correct reading for SU in JOOR, 
v. 14; see above (p.25) ad 1u. The last three consonants of mnbw may 
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represent the original reading 0%, water. @ rade Nye Kvpws xatdpywv 
S8drwv woAAGyv seems to have read: O°D7 O° Sv (mT WHR 7D) instead 
of O°D7 j=) O'R OX. We must emend: O'S O'X7O ODN; the omis 
sion of 5% may be due te haplography (cf. Kings 245 35). 

The prefixed 58 is concessive; the glossator who added the glosses 
}>) 1° and 2° intended to emphasize the correlation: O'S") O'x> BY 421, 
MSY N33 FS), lit. and thus the waters full and great, and thus they ebbed and 
subsided, ie. just as they were full and great, so they ebbed and subsided = 
however full and great the tide was, it has ebbed again and subsided. 
Cf. Ex. 112: P78" J) AS JS WK sy" WKS, where we could substitute 
DN) for WKS); see also Hos. 47: *S-Kon [2 B23, the more they were 
increased, the more they sinned against me. In the Maccabean poem 
Is, 52 13-15 we must read: 


: ie xo oa san ost on 13 

YOR MT wR [St eoy Yanw WWKD 14 

Bre o'sdn 1Ep voy scrim J 15 
:wNSNA waered swe x opened swKe> 





pv35 012 14 (8) DIN 1330 TWh) NAD 2°35 14 (B) 7122) 13 (a) 


13 Behold, my servant will prosper, 

he will be raised and exalted. 
14 Though looked upon with horror, 

and though marred out of all human likeness, 
15 They will be enraptured about him, 

even Kings will be struck dumb; 

They will see what they never were told, 
and perceive what they never heard of. 


The verb 12" means, as a rule, to be excited ; here and in Jer. 33 9 it means 
to be ardent, full of enthusiasm. The phrase O75 '5P", they will close their 
mouth, means they will be speechlessly amazed, awe-struck. The marring out 
of all human likeness refers to the sufferings of the Jews during the Syrian 
persecution. 

The Niphal "2 must not be derived from 13, to cut off, to shear, but 
from 14 to pass away, disappear ; cf. Ps. 9010: ABYI WNT? WS, for it (our 
life) passes away swiftly, and we take our flight. We need not substitute 
3 for 13. It is true, ) and “ are often confounded (cf. the remarks on 
sv> in 22) and Arab. jazr- (al-bahr) is the common term for ebb; but 
Ni, to fail is used in Syriac with special reference to water: NT means 
dried up, waterless. Arab. jdza, iajizu = Heb. "30. 

The omission of the final } in "SY is due to the prefixed } in the fol- 
lowing gloss 3) WNiv1; cf. Kings 245%. Before JM2) the | may be dis- 
pensed with; it had better be prefixed to the second clause, TU"730" &>; 
cf. 1. 12 of the Maccabean Song of Derision in Kings 278%. If we 
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retain \ before 903, it must be taken as \explicative; ef. Haupt, 
Purim, p. 15, 1. 30. 

For the explanation of the imagery in v. 12* by the prosaic gloss in 
v. 12 see my remarks on P7¥ “530R3 “IMP (Ps. 23 2) in AJSL 21 1s (cf. 
ibid. 23 228, n. 17) and for the ebbing of the high-tide of the Syrian perse- 
cution cf. 2 Macc. 517 6 12 7 18 33. 

(18) Also v. 13 is an explanatory gloss, and Tove is a tertiary addi- 
tion. The suffix in 72 refers to the 55s py in v. 11. For 7b 
point 1102, his staff; cf. Ps. 1102 (PY BS) and Sms wavs orn, Ps. 
29; ef. JHUC, No. 163, p. 90; No. 114, p. 110 (AJSL 21 uw, n. 48). 
His yoke (cf. 1 Macc. 8 s1 18) would be iMo& (or D2). 

(21) Inv. 1* "W3% is scribal expansion which may be derived from 
the Maccabean poem, Is. 527 (see ad 1 12, above, p. 28). Cf. below, the 
note B15) in 3s. For Ow ww cf. 1 Mace. 750 and for the enjambe- 
ment, or shifting of the cesura, cf. eg. Ps. 137 6 (OLZ 106s) and 
Pss. 68 26 9 27 33 76 8 12 (AJSL 23 20) and below, note on 21. 

(14>) A misplaced gloss to v. 1* is found at the end of the chapter in 
vy. 14%; make Sip np pave x1. «For 722855 we must read Fox, 
ie. scriptio defectiva for T7¥92; the final 7 of M2>2X5n is due to dittog- 
raphy : the first word of the following verse (3 1) begins with 7; cf. Kings 
156111184. The suffixin Jex5m refers to the MWX TOD (318) ie. the 
Seleucidan king of Syria; cf. 1 Macc. 1421571027. If we read the 
feminine suffix (J'2*55) it would refer to the 0°27 TD in the following 
verse, i.e. the capital of the Seleucidan Kingdom. The editor who placed 
the first 5w of 5 (31) after this gloss (2 4) read T2*52 or JeX5o, and 
understood the suffix to refer to B°21 YD. Cf. the remarks on the suffixes 
in 31819. The insertion of the first stanza of 3 after the conclusion of 
“| was suggested also by TOR "7 (for Tov 5H5 “327 in 2 u and 3s. 

(1) For the second Swe of v. 1, 737 ‘aby pan ser an, of. Ps. 
7612 (see n. 22 to my paper on Nicanor’s Day in ZDMG 61 26) and 
1 Macc. 129 456 659 748 2 Macc. 66 11 25 31 15 36. 

The threefold "5 at the beginning of the last three lines of this stanza 
may seem to some rather strange, but it is idiomatic Hebrew. The last 
"3 is concessive (see above, p. 22, ad 1 10 and ef. Jer. 50 1, quoted below, 
in the notes on 5, 32) and therefore stressed; cf. my remarks on 
DM Xa, Jer. 17s, in AJSL 19 133. 

The addition of NY after *[SY is unnecessary and overburdens the 
hemistich. 

The scriptio plena of the o in qa—rsy may be due to dittography of 
the \; cf. the remark on av", 16. But the o is accented; we must read 
la‘vér-bakh, not la‘vdr-bdkh. Cf. also Syr. DIYS = IadAos and SMP} =ligtil 
(JBL 197, n. 104). The e and o in Heb. “6d, [ik, IF, Sup? are not long, 
but accented; we must read oé¢p, dfv, irrév, ixroA. Heb. [3% should be 
pronounced like our oven; the o is not long as in over. The difference 
between the vowels in J29 (i.e. méAx, not pyrex!) and "BD (cépp) is: 
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the vowel in cé¢p = "BO pe 60 to the vowel in the first syllable of 
English leather (in Hebrew: J?) while the vowel in mdlkh = 29 should 
be pronounced like the a in English lather (in Hebrew: a7). 

Also 5y“5s, i.e. Nicanor, the impersonation of 553 (cf. bixbs yo, 
112 and Haupt, Purim, p. 5, 1. 10) is a gloss; the hearers knew who was 
meant; cf. the indefinite 733 and MN in 246 and the Pythagorean 
airos éda. 

Instead of reading tbs, as required by the Qéré, we may point the 
Kéthiv 752, following @ ovvreréAcorat, as Pual: 752; of. 19> in &, vi. 
The sense is practically the same, whether we read mp or 3; the an- 
nihilation and extermination of Nicanor and the Syrian army at Adasa 
(1 Macc. 7 46) was certainly complete. 

(3) The verb (3) is here not transitive (Juvn restored) but in- 
transitive: Jacob’s glory returned, i.e. recovered = was recovered, regained ; 
cf. Kings 199 40. In Is. 61 (ef. above, p. 19, ad 15) this intransitive 3¥, 
he recovered appears in connection with 14 NBM he was healed, lit. some one 
healed him; cf. Kings 28912. We must read: NET aur’ 1335, 
cf. also 7501 in Is. 613. The addition of 7" and M8 in the present pas- 
sage is due to a glossator. 

(4) An additional (misplaced) gloss to this hemistich "21 3075 is the 
clause "3" B73 in v. 4; cf. my remarks on Ps. 68 10 11 in AJSL 23 226. 

(3) For [83 2° we must insert [53; cf. Ps. 8015. But it would be a 


mistake to substitute this reading also for [181 1°. After [\83 in the 
first hemistich [53 could easily be corrupted to ['N83, just as we have 
boox instead of 587 in 14; see above, ad loc. If the reading had been 
]23 in both hemistichs, the corruption to [1% could not be accounted for. 


P| 


The third section consists of two seven-line stanzas followed by an 
appendix of four lines. Each line has 2 +2 beats, i.e. the same meter 
which we find in Ps. 16; cf Haupt, Purim, p.18. The first two stanzas 
were written before the fall of Nineveh in B.c. 606, the appendix was 
added after Judas Maccabeeus’ victory at Adasa in 161 B.c. 

For the heading, 13") NW, see above, p. 18, ad 11. 


(38) Instead of 8) we must not point &, although the cuneiform 
name is Ni’(u) ie. Ne’(u) = Egypt. né(t) which means City (BA 1.7). 
We find an o in Hebrew instead of Assyr. e or i, not only in WN", J¥¥, SOK 
= Assyr. regu, genu, ekul, but also in fU70 = Sarru-kenu and in JAMS = 
A§gur-aza-iddina ; see Ezra-Neh. 31 23. 

fH JON is a gloss. 

For 5"! (with 8) read 0°, with &; see Kings 280 27 and ef. above, 
p- 27, the note on "Ns MS"72k, 22, The plural OMS is intensive (= the 
great Nile) just as 533 mir Sy, Ps. 1371 means By Babylon’s great river, 
ie. the Euphrates; see OLZ 105. Also 8°73 is a pluralis intensivus like 
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pwns, BD, etc. (see Kings 206 x 270, n.*): 5°53 ENR = Syria on the 
Great River, i.e. the Euphrates. 

The clause 75°3"3D 5% is a gloss to the following 5°" *°O'N; it might 
also be a variant (see Kings 21348) to the last hemistich of this verse, 
“Main O'% (cf. the note on 2 4, i.e. I, 8B) but this is improbable. 

For &° 5m read O°" *5°n; the relative pronoun prefixed to this clause 
may be omitted. The term & is used also of a large river, just as iamm 
and bakr in Arabic; cf. Is. 195. The Assyrians, on the other hand, 
called the Persian Gulf naru marratu, the Bitter (i.e. Salt Water) River; 
cf. JAOS 16 civ and the comments on the Babylonian map of the world in 
the translation of Ezekiel (SBOT) p. 100, 1. 36; see also the descriptive 
pamphlet Die Regenbogen-Bibel (Leipzig, 1906) p. 10. 

For 5%, at the beginning of the last hemistich, point 5% (W). In 
Gen. 6 17, on the other hand, J. D. Michaelis read 5%:— MX #32 "337 
prxn Sy ov Sinn; see E. Suess, Die Sintfluth (Prag, 1883) pp. 27, 50. 
I pointed out in KAT? (1883) p. 66, n. 3 (cf. AJSL 1 180, n. 2) that Sap 
was a popular adaptation of Assyr. abibu, deluge ; cf. KAT? (1902) p. 546, 
n.2. For =X see also Kings 1902; Haupt, Purim, p. 23, 1. 23. 

(9) For 30 point T3D. 

The following O15 AXP PX) OMT is a gloss; XP PX) OTL belongs 
to UD, and 0° is an addition to 5°51", derived from Ez. 305; cf. the 

* remarks on the glosses 9 and ¢, also ¥, y and 5, z. 

The verb 7 is a gloss; cf. the gloss ‘T7 in Is. 51 Cant. 81; see AJSL 
19 19%, below. 

For 37> read, with W, "WS; cf, Tov instead of Pov in 1u. For 
the prefixed 5 see Numbers 57 46. 

(10) The 3 before mr55b is due to vertical dittography; cf. Kings 
86 0 and below, note on v. 13. 

For the imperfect, 1W#™, read the perfect, WE; cf. 1PM in the last 
hemistich. The " may be due to dittography of the "; ¢f. the note on 
ja-nsv>, 21 C0 =1="). 

The prefixed 55 is a scribal expansion, derived from Lam. 41 219; 
Lam. 2 19 is a gloss; cf. the gloss Mx1n 55 WKS in Is. 51 19. 

For the accentuation 1 (so, too, Obad. 1) instead of ‘7 see above, 
p. 18. The form 'T might, of course, be derived from 1 =), Assyr. 
nadi, to cast, throw, just as we have in Assyrian: ingabtu, aer-ring, from 
3%) = Sx), Eth. uéeb; or in Arabic: uagir alongside of nagis, trough 
(AJSL 23 244) but the reading 1 is preferable. The verb is uot denomi- 
native, derived from , as W suggests. 

Heb. 531 is an Assyrian loanword: ziqq = zing = sinqu, from sanaqu, 
to bind, confine = Arab. ddnuka = dégqa = Assyr. siqu; cf. Heb. pS and 
ps7; see Kings 1252. For the infixed n in p'% cf. the remarks on 
Aram. 63P = P\P in the note on O'SP¥, 36. The 1 in O'p! for Oz is 
due to partial assimilation of the initial 5 to the following nasal; cf 
[a!, time = Assyr. simanu, from ud: ; see KAT®, 650, n. 3. For S°pme 
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(Jer. 4014) = O°! cf. Assyr. agappu=gappu (for gadpu) wing; see 
Kings 9810. The “I in *)"5 represents an infixed M (cf. 173="; see 
below, ad v. 17° and Kings 258 23) while the 3 in *})5 is infixed just as 
the 3 in PE and 83; the 5 in *5 is due to partial assimilation of the 
initial 3 to the final =|. The noun *25, wing is ultimately identical with 
*\>, hand, and the original form is *}2. Heb. 5°31, fetters and pW, street 
are ultimately derived from the same root; cf. Kings 133, n. ¢ 

(11) After “3¥M we must supply (but not insert) 79M BS (ef 
Is. 51 17 22 Jer. 2515) = Maw MAW BIS (Ez. 23 33) = 76 worjpiov Tov otvov 
Tod Oupod THs dpyys avrod (Rev. 1619; ef. 1410). Cf. also Obad. 16. 

The participle riaby3 means covered, ie. overcsine = fainting, falling 
into a swoon. In Arabic, gd3iia means to cover, and gusiia ‘alaihi, lit. a 
cover was put upon him, is the common expression for he swooned, became 
senseless. It is not necessary to read maby: ; of. ‘dy, are overcome, lie 
fainting, Is. 51 2 and mbum, he was overcome (by the heat) Jon. 48; also 
Fpew, faints, fails, Is. 571. The inf. Hiph. 5907 means in Eccl. 31 
covering, veil = kdAvppa, 2 Cor. 315; cf. Haupt, Ecclesiastes (Baltimore, 
1905) p. 42, n.18. The gratuitous emendation 5%Y, proposed by Ka- 
menetzky (ZAT 2423) and Macdonald (JBL 18 212) was suggested 
long ago by a critic of authority in C. H. H. Wright’s commentary 
(London, 1883) p. 437. J. D. Michaelis’ explanation of 75D) as a 
privative denominative (AJSL 22251, 1. 3) of 725v, i.e. defloured, devir- 
ginated (cf. our term maiden fortress) is impossible ; maby means young 
woman, not virgin. 

The following hemistichal pair (v. 11>) is a gloss to v. 14 which rep- 
resents the original sequel of v. 11 ; vv. 12 and 13 must be inserted after 
v. 15, at the end of the original poem ; they were displaced by the glosses 
in vv. 16 and 17. Cf. the note on 11 (p. 25). 

(14) In v. 14 the two clauses ‘T7239 "PIN and “HAS "om are glosses ; 
“Wan3 "071 explains the preceding WS "M3, and J7X3 "Pin is a gloss 
to the entire verse, and should therefore be placed after the second 
hemistich. 

The line ‘7 "SXW “N¥9 “D does not refer to boiling water which is to 
be poured over the besiegers; nor does it mean Fill the moats (cf. above, 
p. 16, n. 10). It refers to the fact that the besiegers will cut off the 
water-supply of Nineveh, so that the Ninevites will depend again on the 
rain water as in the time before Sennacherib built the great waterworks 
of Nineveh. 

The phrase 83 "X23, Go into the mud means Knead ‘the soil with your 
feet; the clay (Span. adobe) was mixed with water, and then worked 
with the feet. The emendation ‘O'S (Gritz, N; cf Zech. 105) is gra- 
tuitous. The inhabitants of the besieged city will be forced to make 
bricks in order to restore the fortifications destroyed by the besiegers. 
In Assyrian we find the same phrase: fita erébu (HW 301°). Heb. 08 
= Assyr. fitu stands for tintu, with partial assimilation of the feminine 
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Das in Syr. ROW), archer for ¥MBP, from Assyr. gastu, bow (a biconso- 
nantal feminine form) pl. qasati; cf. AJSL 23 us, below. 

(15) The two own of v. 15 must be transposed ; cf. the remarks on 
the transpositions in 1 1 14 and 25, 

For 7337 read "37.. The reading 35M" is not a graphic corrup- 
tion, but it is influenced by “I33M7 in the second hemistich (cf. the 
remarks on 951% 1° for 387 in 14). 

These imperatives are concessive : just make thyself numerous = even if 
thou makest thyself numerous, i.e. in spite of thy large population and the 
numerous troops manning thy fortresses, fire will devour thee. Some- 
times such imperatives are ironical, e.g. in the gloss Eccl. 11 9:— 


Just walk in the ways of thy heart 
and in the sight of thine eyes; 
But know that for all these things 
to judgment God will bring thee! 


Cf. also the two Maccabean passages Is. 47 12 and Lam. 421 (OLZ 106s). 

The & in “358 is not prothetic, as in Syr. PX for DP, etc. 
(Noldeke, Syr. Gr.?, § 51). The stem is not "5", but 35%; cf "2% = 
“13 (AJSL 23 247) and Assyr. Gribu (or eribu) a swarm of locusts. The 
final 7 in 7558 represents the nominal affix"; 739% = arbai, just as 
Assyr. gabsé, inflated skin (Arab tauf) = gabgaiu; cf. Ezekiel 6516 and 
AJSL 117, n. 4. The Assyr. verb araébu (to devastate the fields) is 


denominative; Tennyson says: This Philip and the black-faced swarms 
of Spain ... come locusting upon us. 

The third hemistich of v. 15*, P5°> J5>sN is a gloss (so W) to the 
first hemistich W¥ JOM-ON. Also vv. 16 and 17 contain glosses to 
v. 15; the antiquarian and biological erudition displayed in these verses 
cannot be credited to the original poet. 

For 8, at the beginning of v. 15, read &3 or 52; we find the same 
mistake in Ps. 137 3, where we must read D275, although (Eccl. 414) 
instead of BW"; see OLZ 1065, n. 3. 

(16.17) V. 16* and v. 17* expand Nahum’s terse statement regarding 
the countless population of Nineveh, while v. 16> and v. 17° supply some 
biological information with regard to the locusts. In v. 17 we find also 
some tertiary glosses (cf. 3, xx). 

(16) The hemistich "i" wwe p>” severs the connection between 
v. 16* and v. 17* which form a 5w with 2 + 2 beats. 

The verb OW® refers to the eruviation (or ecdysis) of the locust. We 
use exuvie of the skins, etc., of animals, which are shed or sloughed off, 
while in Latin, exuvie is used also for spoils, just as Heb. SW means also 
to plunder. Arab. sdlaza, to shed the skin, is connected with the root by 
which we have in 55v, to plunder ; Arab. sdlaba; cf. AJSL 23 252. A. E. 
Shipley states in the article on locusts, EB 2808: On leaving the egg 
the young immediately cast their skin, an operation repeated about the 
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6th, 13th, 21st, Zist, and 50% day; the wings attain their perfect develop- 
ment and the locust becomes capable of flight only at the 6 and last 
molt. The Assyr. stem pasatu, to obliterate, has no connection with Heb. 
DWE, but is a transposition of -}OY, to rinse, to wash off. 

The term Pp? is not derived from ppd = vyd (cf. Kings 175, u. t) but 
it may be connected with Assyr. ilgitu (HW 76) and Arab. ualag@ which 
denotes a leaping gait of the camel, so that p> may mean leaper ; of. our 
grasshopper and German Sprengling or Sprengsel = locust. The second 
syllable of German Heuschreck represents the obsolete verb schrecken = 
to leap; cf. Luther’s Bible, Job 392: Kannst du es schrecken wie die 
Heuschrecken? i.e. Canst thou make him (the horse) leap as a locust? Heb. 
MS "XD UVTANA. 

(17%) The 7 in "7 (whence the name Cadiz) is an infixed MN, and "3 is 
connected with YP and Assyr. kdru, wall; ef. the remarks on *|71 above, 
p. 32, and AJSL 23 27. In 7p 875 (which is perhaps influenced by 
"¥ O13, 17) OY should be transposed: we must read O17 “3, in the 
cool of the day (for “iP, cool, see AJSL 23 242) ie. from sunset to sunrise ; 
in Arabic, the dual al-bardéni (cf. Heb. 73) means morning and evening ; 
and bardu ’n-nahéri = daybreak. Toward nightfall ("7 M179, Gen. 33; 
cf. my remarks in AJSL 22 2, n. 17) the locusts alight on the ground, 
but the next morning, as soon as the sun has warmed them a little, they 
resume their flight and disappear. As long as they are chilled by the 
night air and have their wings weighted with dew, they are unable to 
fly ; cf. Dr. Post’s article in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, vol. 3, 
p- 180. 

The last hemistich, V1 yx), has been expanded by a prefixed 
and an affixed gloss, 73) and &°%; both are superfluous. For ‘\p we 
had better read D21P2 (cf. DAN) although the suffix refers to the col- 
lective "3°. The singular suffix in ‘ip may be influenced by ¥>1 
‘ep TTS, Ps. 10316 = Job 71; Wipe may also mean the place 
(Kings 299 »). The singular 73) for 13) may be due to haplography; 
cf. Haupt, Purim, p. 23, 1. 9; see also above, p. 29, ad qa7nav, 21. 

(16*) The clause F525 M377 may be concessive, just as the impera- 
tives in v. 15>; but it is not necessary to substitute the imperative (so 
WM) in this gloss; cf. the conditional clause J7"5 ae in v. 13. 
Heb. F925 is dissyllabic (rékhldikh). 

(17*) For ‘7132 we must not read J"13% (see Isaiah 107 27 and below, 
note on AN>ym, 38) or BM (Gritz) but we must point: TH, thy 
exorcists, conjurers, part. Piel of “13 = Assyr. nazd@ru, to curse, execrate 
(adjure, conjure). Alongside of "13 we find also “WX in Assyrian (cf. 
AJSL 23 252). The primitive meaning of this stem is to bind (cf. “MX, 
girdle) just as “IX, to curse means originally to bind ; cf. Assyr. arru, bird- 
catcher and irru, rope, snare (HW 138) also our spellbound. In Arabic, 
mundir means admonisher, apostle, preacher, just as [7119 means priest in 
Hebrew, while the corresponding Arab. kahin means seer, diviner. Heb. 
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“1, devotee, Nazirite is derived from the same stem; @ vow is merely a 
promissory oath, cf. our vowing vengeance = German Rache gelobend. The 
stem “) is a differentiated dialectic byform of "3; ¢f. [°MB alongside 
of "WE; see Proverbs 5114; Kings 192 22 275 29. 

Also “BBD is a Babylonian loanword = Assyr. eagtinneniy scribe, i.e. 
hierogrammatist. The word is ees | Sumerian, a compound of dup, 
tablet (which has passed into Syriac as ¥57) and sar, to write. Instead 
of F"OHD and “OSD (Jer. 51 27) we ought to point: TODD and “65D; 
the © is due to the u-vowel; at followed by u sounds like 8, while a Pp fol- 
lowed by i sounds like 5; therefore the Assyrians often write tu for 6, ku 
for 7, and ki for P; see my ASKT 169, §13; Kings 861 20815. The a 
in ‘OED instead of "OHS or T"CHD is due to the fact that after a © an 
@ sounds almost like 6, just as our wand is pronounced wond; cf. BA 
122, The late compiler of the oracle in Jer. 50 51 (which was written 
about the end of the reign of John Hyrcanus, 135-104 B.c.) took "OBB to 
mean “BID = “DW, i.e. a military officer; cf. Judges 35 0; contrast Kings 
304 37. See also the note on 8'W3, v. 13. 

The form "313 (= Arab. jabi) at the end of v. 17* represents a correc- 
tion of the preceding 33. For the apocope of the termination ai or é cf. 
bum = moun, etc. (see AJSL 22 258, n. 14) and for undeleted corrigenda 
ef. Kings 1942. The variants "513 351) may be rendered in German: 
Sprengsel, Sprengling; and in English: creaker, cricket (cricket means 
creaker, i.e. chirper). In Assyrian we could use éribu (= Gribu, participle 
of 375%) and eribé (i.e. "398 = Heb. 7358; see above, ad v.15). The 
stem of 31] = "512 is akin to 853, to gather, so that "312 means originally a 
gathering or swarm (of locusts). Cf. Ethiop. gaba’é, collection, congrega- 
tion; Assyr. gabbu (for gab’u) all; gubbu (for gub’u) cistern (cf. Heb. 5°33 
2K316 Jer 143 and 833, pool, swamp, Is. 3014 Ez. 47 11) lit. reservoir 
(772) i.e. a place where water collects or is collected or stored. The 
root 1p is a modification of 53 or 03; 1, cord is a collection of strands 
twisted or woven together. Heb. "53, 553; xo2, 5n3, 32; 759; P=p, 73P; 
Assyr. 033, Sap; Arab. jami‘, jamil, kamil, etc. are all derivations of 
the same root 32=0)= 3p =Op=%p=35=05; cf. the remarks on 
FX = *)5 = *)9 in the note on BP, v. 10 and AJSL 23 22. 

(12) The prefixed 52 is scribal expansion. 

$A DM should be read OYKM: of. the remarks on OM, v. 8. 

For 8Y, at the beginning of the second hemistich, substitute Jv, 
which we find in the Received Text at the beginning of v. 13; 737 before 
‘yD is scriba]l expansion. 

V. 12> is an explanatory gloss: the Assyrian fortifications are like 
fig-trees (O°R8N) and their garrisons like firstripe figs; if the O"¥5 are 
shaken, the 09 manning them fall into the hands of the besiegers, lit. 
into the mouth of the eater, i.e. they are swallowed up. For firstripe figs see 
Haupt, Biblische Liebeslieder (Leipzig, 1907) n. 11 on No. X. 

(13) In v. 18 the hemistichal pair 737% "WW NN) (inp) T3"*> 
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is an explanatory gloss in which MIND represents a tertiary scribal expan- 
sion. 

The first two words of this verse, ‘JY 73M, belong to v. 12. 

Only the two hemistichs J37°P3 0°) and Jr™"S WADDK are genuine, 
and they must be transposed; cf. the remarks on Luu. If J35p3 Ow 
was the second hemistich, we can understand why 722, which represents 
the beginning of the second hemistich of the preceding verse, appears 
before 2°03. For vertical dittography see above, ad v. 10. 

The clause ‘T7175 WKMSK is conditional; ¢f. the concessive clause 
To=5 ma77 at the beginning of v. 16. For the unaccented upbeat 
(Auftakt) in WNT52% ef. above, ad 1s*. 

For 2°03, women, we must read O'W3, we shall destroy, from BMW, or 
rather ¥O"*, they will destroy. Similarly 6 has for 0°23, Num. 21% 
yvvaixes. The compiler of the late oracle Jer. 50 37 51 2 (ef. Is. 19 16 and 
the note on “OBY, v. 17*) read 0°03; but if the Assyrians had been women, 
the siege of Nineveh would not have lasted so long. 

(18) The section 3 8-15, apart from the glosses relegated to the mar- 
gin, represents an old poem composed by an Israelitish poet in Assyria 
about 607 B.c. before the destruction of Nineveh in 606 B.c. But the 
last two verses of c.3 were added by the Maccabean compiler of this 
festal liturgy for the celebration of Nicanor’s Day. The suffixes in 
TP, TTR, Tsw5, Inse, wav, Tv should be feminine, referring to 
the City of Nineveh (i.e. the Seleucidan Kingdom), not masculine; 
“Wx 752 is a gloss. Cf. above, p. 29, ad 214 (3, p). 

For 33 instead of V3 cf. the remarks on 1", v. 10. 

After 153 we must supply (but not insert) GNU (Ps. 766) or pow mow 
(Jer. 51 9 57). All these passages are Maccabean: Ps. 76 refers to Judas 
Maccabeus’ victory over Nicanor; see my remarks in ZDMG 61 28; 
for Jer. 51 ef. the note on “O58, v. 17. 

Instead of 35%" read 130" (not 1330"). 

For J cf. YUAN, 2 6. 

Instead of 'WB) read %853, frum 7", as in 1 K 2217. The stem W'S 
(whence the name /%"®, Surgy, i.e. rising in billows ; see JAOS 16 ciii, t) 
means to gambol, caper, leap, spring, skip (cf. Jer. 50 11, quoted in the notes 
on "15, Nah. 32) but not to scatter. 

The addition 577 5p is derived from the parallel passage in Kings 
(see Kings 171 10 and ef. the remarks on the gloss "5 in v. 9). 

(19) Instead of 73 read, with W, ‘73; cf. Kings 29352; contrast 
Dw" for WD in 24> (5, 8). This noun 773 (for gihhdiatu) corresponds 
to Syr. SANT3 (or SHUN) deliverance from pain, etc. Cf. also Arab. 
jahhG 'l-8djjata (= ydssa‘ah@) which does not mean to enlarge a wound (in 
the head) but to mitigate it. 

The final clause, Tan qnv7 vmsy XS ‘> Sy ">, is a prosaic explana- 
tory gloss; the suffix in M2" may be either masculine or feminine; cf 
the note on 755850 at the end of ¢. 2. 
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The fourth section consists of ten coupiets with 3 + 2 beats in each 
line, i.e. the same meter as in the second Maccabean section, 3. The 
first nine couplets (which may be grouped in three sections; cf. Haupt, 
Purim, p. 47, 1. 24 and the Maccabean psalm in the Book of Jonah, 
AJSL 23 256) were composed after the destruction of Nineveh in 606; 
the final couplet, on the other hand, is a Maccabean appendix, just as 
the last four lines of 4. 

Section “ consists of 323+ 24-14; 31 of 38-19; 3 of 31 and474+1n- 
23; Nof 11-10. Consequently 31+4-7 must be inserted before 11-23, 
and 2414, preceded by 323, should stand after c. 3. Section 1 (2414) 
has, it may be supposed, been inserted after 5, because it is in the same 
meter (3 + 2) while 3 appears at the end of the book, because it has a 
different meter (2 +2). The reason why the first line of 5 (31) has 
been inserted after 21> has been indicated on p. 29, in the note on 
=, p; the insertion of the first three m>en of 1 between the first and 
the second Sw of 3 (314) has been explained above, on p. 23. Cf. 
my restoration of the Hebrew text of Canticles in AJSL 19 22-22 and my 
arrangement of Ecclesiastes in Haupt, Koheleth oder Weltschmerz in der 
Bibel (Leipzig, 1905). Cf. also the remarks on transpositions in ancient 
Arabic poems in Néldeke, Beitrége zur Kenntniss der Poesie der alten 
Araber (Hannover, 1864) p.vii; Ah] wardt, Bemerkungen iiber die Achtheit 
der alten Arabischen Gedichte (Greifswald, 1872) pp. 18 and 84. 


(11>) For the heading, *®p5x" oir fin, see above, p. 18. The pre- 
fixed “5D is a gloss; cf. EB 3259. 

(32) The singulars, DW, JD'X, DID, AII7, WD, SAN, MIN, “Us, 739, F2r 
(and 3577 in gloss £8) are collective; cf. our horse = cavalry. 

The participle "7" means crying, neighing, not galloping. Barth has 
pointed out that this stem is identical with Arab. hddara, to roar, which 
is used of the roaring of the sea, the braying of an ass, etc. Hddara 
means especially ¢auuata fi gajri sigsigatin, to roar without inflation of 
the Sigsiga, i.e. the faucial bag (German Briillsaci:) of a male camel which 
he inflates and projects out of his throat at the season of rut, when he 
sees a female camel. Arab. hadra means (like iM@; cf. SOM, 15) crash ; 
Arab. hadir = roaring of the waves (cf. 5° XV, Ps. 658). Hadir, coo- 
ing of doves, stands for hadil. For the transposition in "" = hddara 
cf. AJSL 22 26, n. 10. Our verb to bray was formerly used also with 
reference to the buil, deer, etc., as well as to man. On the other hand, 
Herodotus (3 %) uses pOéyyeoOar with reference to a horse. 

In the Song of Deborah (Jud. 5 22) the hemistichal pair, 


TTSR MMT TTS ot “app ind 


means: Then clattered the hoofs of the horses from the yells, the yells of 
his heroes, i.e. owing to the (incessant frantic) yelling of the heroes (of 
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the enemies) urging on their steeds, the horses galloped so that their 
hoofs clattered. In Arabic, rdkada means not only to urge on a horse, tc 
gallop, but also to flee; cf. the note on 702,32. In Scotland, to thud 
means to move with velocity; a0" = they thudded away. In German the 
dio ‘spp Sip is called Hufschlag, i.e. hoof-beat (cf. Lat. pulsus, Greek xrvzos). 
Apart from Zagen for Schreien, Luther translates Jud. 5 22 correctly: 
Da rasselten der Pferde Fiisse vor dem Zagen ihrer mdchtigen Reiter. The 
suffix in "38 refers to the enemy; cf. TN and W332, Nah. 24 6. 
We must not read wadn, nor need we join the prefixed of M1777 1° to 
5.2; contrast Ps. 6827 (AJSL 23 239). The first M777 is not a suspended 
status constructus, but status absolutus ; for the repetition cf. v. 5: 


Sener nox sya eta a on 


and gloss @ in Ps. 68 (AJSL23 2%). $ renders Jud. 522: 82py 5a) pwn 
men xo xMe jo AwI; Syriac SM23, roaring, is a correct 
translation of Heb. M77; contrast ZDMG 5645. 3 renders freely: 
ungulae equorum ceciderunt, fugientibus impetu, et per praeceps ruentibus 
fortissimis hostium; cf. ZDMG 56461. In this passage, ceciderunt does 
not mean they fell = they stumbled, but they came down with a crash; cf. 
fulmina cadentia and our the blows fell, also 583 in Gen. 24012 K 521. 
They tumbled all over themselves trying to get away. In Arabic, 
udga‘a, to fall, means also ‘to rush away’ (ddhaba yantdlaga sarian) 
= German /ortstiirzen. The comments on Jud. 5 2in ZDMG 56 453-465 
are unsatisfactory, and the restoration of this line, given on p. 184, 
is gratuitous. 

Also in Jer. 816 TTX Mm denotes the yells of the horsemen, not 
the neighing of the horses. We must read: 


To nn pews jy 
spaysro> sey pes mona O12) 


The prefixed ® before MOn¥ is not a nominal preformative, but the 
preposition j, as in Jud. 522. We must point ribaxe, plur. constr. 
of mor ; ef. Isaiah 11041. The noun mmx in the late passage Jer. 
1327 has a different meaning: it is explained by the following gloss 
JoNt mat; of. Syr. xdiny, lustful. The noun mony represents a form 
eahalat, not cuhdlat. The explanation of mid'3x"8 in the prefixed gloss 
‘ips is correct. © has ‘W733 for TVSX, 3 (a voce hinnituum) pug- 
natorum ejus; but $ 7733 XSSmet XSOP je, while TD.> MM) is ren- 
dered: MWI"5 xdmz. Heb. "M3, however, means snorting, not neighing ; 
see my paper on the cuneiform name of the sperm-whale, AJSL 28 2. 
In Arabic, ¢dhala is used of the cry of a horse (¢dhala ‘l-fdrasu ida 
¢duuata) but in German the term wiehern (i.e. to neigh, to whinny) is 
used also of a roaring laughter; cf. our horse-laugh (see Haupt, Purim, 
p. 13, 1. 30). Roaring may be used with reference to a lion, a tempest, 
the sea, boisterous mirth; it may denote also an outcry of distress, etc. 
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In Arabic, gdrgara (which denotes originally the sound of rushing 
water; cf. AJSL 23 26) means not only to roar, to crow, to coo, to murmur, 
but also to guffaw; and in modern Arabic it means to complain, to grumble. 
In Is. 126 24 14 541 Jer. 31 7 57% appears as a synonym of j29, to shout jor 
joy; in Esth. 815 we read "new mOmx jow Tym; but in Is. 100 Smx 
means to utter shrill cries of distress, just as we speak not only of shriei:s 
of laughter but also of shrieks of fright. 

Nor does "38 in the Maccabean passage Jer. 47 s refer to the horses. 
We must read: 9 1395 wa Tsk MON raven 
poaba p27 (8) sop Ten oss mse werrxd P (@) 
The stem SPY corresponds to Arab. td“ata, a synonym of ddgqa, to pound 
(Heb. PP7) and rddaza, to smash (which corresponds to Heb. MX), to 
slay). For "28 € has again, correctly, 71753, 4 “AMS XMOW, J 
bellatorum ejus. The 5 in 132395 (cf. B~TESD sTm, Nah. 21) is in- 
serted for rhythmical reasons; just as 8072 “5202 is more rhythmical 
than xw7 “5:v>, Jer. 50; see below. The phrase ‘2295 wm (=F 
smann> pm) which Cornill considers to be a gloss, is far more 
poetic than T5252 p=", which Cornill relegates to the margin. For 
the intransitive Hiphil warx5 (€ TIEMX) ef. the last hemistich of 
Nah. 29: 725 [S', also Kings 2172; AJSL 222, 1. 4. For the sec- 
ond line of Jer. 473 cf. ll. 112, 113 of the cuneiform account of the 
Deluge, mistranslated by Jensen, KB 6 2%, 1. 113; see KAT? (1883) 
62 27 73 10. 

In Jer. 50 11, on the other hand, 


‘nom ‘pe = ton “> inser 
mrsxs toaym = xes’ Ss wianm> 


the noun 5°58 means bulls; we must render: though ye bellow like 
bulls (so AV). For the concessive "5 see the note on S3pps~2, Nah. 23. 
6 éoxiprare os Boidua év Boravy, xai éxeparifere (this is wrong) ws ravpor, 
35 sicut vituli super herbam et mugistis sicut tauri, $ PIP xoop TR psn 
RIWT NADI TS, T xDD Powe xs “Saws. 

There is no evidence that 5°38 ever refers to horses, nor does “}1 
mean to gallop. 

The clause 75v% WE forms the last hemistich of v.2; the PIOB =o 
after 7/27 73571 must be transposed. The collective U7 means here 
horsemen, not horses ; cf. the second hemistich of gloss B: bra owen 
= G6 kai of immeis OopyByoovra. 

After mv we may supply (but not insert) ‘O°O"M, cf. the intran- 
sitive Hiphil 7255 in 20; 759 means literally he rears = he causes (his 
horse) to rear by urging him on with whip and spur. Spur (Assyr. zigtu) 
is no anachronism; see ]. 54 of the sixth tablet of the Babylonian Nim- 
rod Epic (KB 611; ef. p. 450 and HW 262). The Median horsemen 
may have spurred (or goaded) their horses with the points of their 
swords, etc., or with their feet; ¢f Arab. rdkada = ddfaa: rdkada 
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‘l-farasa bi-rijldihi ida ’stahdttahu lil-ddui ; — atta = hadda). Heb. mbve 
has here about the same meaning as Arab. mutarakid. Cf. also Arab. 
udkara which means to move with springs or bounds, to rear, to race, etc. 

(24>) The first three own of 1 have been displaced in the Re- 
ceived Text by gloss B. The first bwin of B (24>) is a variant (cf. 
Kings 213 8) to the second 5 of 32, and the two nvSw of the fol- 
lowing verse (25) represent an explanatory gloss to this variant : 2 s* ex- 
plains the second hemistich of 24>; corm own'5'") and 25> gives 
an explanation of the first hemistich of 24>; it is therefore better to 
transpose the two 2° wm of 25 (cf. the transposition of the two noun 
of 315; also3 1617 and1sy9). The glossator understood O°U755 to mean 
horses (of the chariots) not horsemen. 

Instead of YS8= we must, with W, read WX5 (cf. Kings 1822 and 
Esth. 11s 34) and M759 (cf. the Homeric Aaprerdwv, Il. 1108; Od. 4 602) 
instead of MIB; cf. 1 Makk. 6 39: xarmtyaley ds Aoprddes tupés. The 
verb “BD is denominative, derived from ‘29, torch, and this may be a 
transposition of dappil = dappir, a byform of Assyr. dipdru, torch. The 
collective 55°" may be construed as a feminine in spite of Ex. 147; ef. 
PTRV in v. 5°, which must not be (with W) changed into OMX, 
The corresponding Arabic word rakb, a troop of horsemen, cavalcade, 
etc., may be construed either as masculine or feminine; cf. Wright-de 
Goeje, 2181 A; 1293 B (§ 148, rem.). 

The clause 1°37 ONS between the two hemistichs of 24> is a mis- 
placed gloss to vy. 3%, just as "5%, at the beginning of v. 6, is a misplaced 
gloss to P77 in lu, and oms>as bes (v. 6) a misplaced gloss to 
soy in the present Swe. The fact that the gloss on23 ws", which 
gives another explanation of oy, appears in the Received Text at the 
end of 33, shows that 33 must have originally stood near 2 4, just as the 
two glosses DTN FP j2W5 Ova AN (Ps. 68 19) and AME VIw OMS NK 
(Ps. 687) show that Ps. 687 stood originally near Ps. 6819; see AJSL 
23 223; cf. also my remarks on the gloss 8°33 fp in Cant. 415 (AJSL 18 237, 
n. 35 on No. 8) and Haupt, Biblische Liebeslieder (Leipzig, 1907) 
p- 27, 1.9. 

For S°W"5 read, with W, SB; cf. M for MY, 1S 17%; ons 
for 5™B; contrast “73 for 772 in 31. The rendering of G, xat 
oi immets OopvBycovra, is correct, although OopvByjcovra is somewhat 
vague; this verb means especially to be confused, mixed up, to be in a 
confused mass or jumble; @dpvBos = wan, MAN; cf.ad v. 9%. The pas- 
sive P77 means they are frenzied, i.e. they run amuck, rushing to the 
attack in a state of frenzy, charging furiously with desperate resolution, 
at breakneck speed. Their chargers run like mad (cf. 52°" boiin in 
v. 5 and 3n3° fvaw5, 2 K 92) as though they had the (blind) staggers, 
German Koller; cf.7>v7m. In Arabic the verb rd‘ila means to be 
stupid, doltish, and the Pual of its synonym (hdmugqa, to be stupid, dull): 
htimmiga means especially to be stupefied by wine, to drink wine (Sdriba 
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‘l-xzdmra). Cf. also Greek (xpdcow) pdopa: (which is connected with 
patpdw and paivopat, also pavia and pévos) especially pepaus, also peveaivw. 
In the two misplaced tertiary glosses pmsbns soes (26) and box 
BMS (33) this furious precipitation was misinterpreted to mean stumbling 
in their course or over the corpses. The Kéthiv B25" must not be read 
pn="5n, but the 1 should be transposed as in D°™ for D7", 17 and 
in 371 for 375,33; we must read the plural oF'>57, not the singular 
ons"57, as pointed in the Qéré. Nor is the Qéré of W> in the second 
gloss correct; we must not read vs, but ‘ws, as in the first gloss. 
For the scriptio defectiva of the it in BMiD9M cf. Kings 84 2. 

(5>) The verb "831% is not frequentative, but intensive; it does 
not mean they move hither and thither, in a zigzag manner, but they 
run fast, quick as a flash, swift as lightning; cf. our they run ‘like 
blazes’ and modern Arab. réaah, to run = ldémah, ldma’. 

(5°) For sboinr’ read the singular, sounm; cf. Ki ings 170, n.*; 
296 ss. The plural is conformed to jiPwpne™ in the second hemistich. 
For the singular in the first hemistich and the plural in the second ef. 
Ges.-Kautzsch, §145,g. This raging of the chariots (German dahin- 
rasen) means driving furiously, PUIV3 373; cf. the remarks on orv. 

Just as bnomnm, Esth. 44 is connected with Sn, so TPUpne must be 
combined with pi, leg; it means they move their legs, i.e. they speed ; cf. 
Ps. 147 0: MT WKN pwsxd cion mais xd 
Cf. our phrase he had the legs of him, i.e. he was quicker. In certain parts 
of England to leg means to run nimbly. Assyr. puridu, swift messenger, 
originally runner, which has passed into Arabic as barid, courier, is iden- 
tical with puridu, leg; see KB 6 0s (mé puridi=D°5O72). Both 
Heb. 5, mule and German Pferd, horse (cf. palfrey) are derived 
from the same stem, and 5, W715, “BY, etc. go back to the same root, 
“IB, to flee, fly, speed. 

(33) The first two words of v. 3 belong to v. 2; see above, p. 39. 

In 3751 the 1 must be transposed as in PD, 17, also p75 should 
be pointed as 5¥'8; the omission of the } may be due to haplography; 
of. the note on 505,21. Both 3 and p73 are denominative parti- 
ciples like M75 in 24>. Cf.also the note on 211 and BY'SM PAS PA, Ps. 
1446. The verb bardqu is used also in Assyrian, and Idhiba, to flare, is 
used in Arabic (ldhibati ’n-naru). 

Although 377 is fem. (cf. 315) the preceding verbal predicate may 
be masc. Nor is the masculine form preferred for rhythmical reasons: 
ns would be dissyllabic: lohevth-xérv; cf. the anapestic beginning 
in I TMES (cappe-dérkh) 22; WRTIDN (akhla-) 313; IT (ue-Ninué) 
20%; MYNMAX (uamhothéha; cf. the note on IK, 22 and Néldeke, Syr. 
Gr.2, § 83, A) 28; "JOSS (bozzu-késf) 2 10. 

Both the prefixed 55m 55) and the affixed rma mxp px are explana- 
tory glosses to “3 "351; for 35 we had better point 27. In "UB "33 the 
first word is not a substantive in the construct state, but a participle 
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with recessive accent; cf. Ges.-Kautzsch, § 29,f. We find the same 
form in Is. 3027, where we must read : 

SINC'D TSS) ATWS pres KOT AT 

tndsx wesw) opt kde * They 

For "¥¥2 we must point 78%, His crash, ie. His thunder-peals, from a 
noun M¥W; see the note on XVM, 15. Similarly the Masorites have 
mispointed the plural of "NWS (MINE) Ps. 731s 743: MINWR, as 
though it were a derivative of 8W3. The prefixed 5”, name, before 
mT is a gloss. In 2 K 2312 the form O78 (which may have been 
pronounced O73 or even OVD; cf. O35 = B73, etc.) appears as DY. The 
form 7" must be derived from 73", and 0(7)¥2 means their crash, i.e. 
ruin, débris; cf. Kings 295 23; also 272 19, where I have stated that 13" 7p 
does not mean a broken reed, but a split reed. This is not ein aufge- 
schlitztes Rohr (Ges.-Buhl"4, s.v. 72") but ein zerfasertes Rohr (frayed, 
raveled at the ends). 

The participle "33 in the present passage means numerous; cf. German 
die schwere Menge and the Hithpael in "35n7, v. 15; also 735 By, 
Num. 202 1 K 39; 735 350, Ex. 8, etc. For 735 instead of 133 ¢f. 
STK, HIV, DEW, S35, 734, ete. 

The last two words of this verse, BM23 $W>", are a gloss to oy", 
24>; see above, p. 41. 

(24°) The suffix in S733 (ie. scriptio defectiva for 77133) +t and 
yu"Is (v. 6) does not refer to PED (i.e. Judas Maccabeus) in v. 2 
(so W) but to the enemy besieging Nineveh; cf. Jer. 413 8 16. 

Both O78, reddened, and np>nn, crimsoned, mean bespattered with 
blood, B13 OYOKD, Lam. 4u Is. 593. @ é€ dvOpirwv read OW, and for 
ovone, apparently, prapdnn (cf. Arab. ld*iba bis-sajfi uat-tursi $) com- 
bining OYS’v5m with WKS (éuraiLovras év mupi). For D782 of. my 
restoration of the Song of Vengeance in Is. 631~« (JHUC, No. 163, 
p- 49"). The denominative participle ov>ns does not mean clad in 
scarlet, but crimsoned, scil. with blood. The term crimson is a doublet of 
carmine, and both are derived from kermes, alkermes (Arab. al-girmiz). 
This red dyestuff consists of the dried bodies of the females of the 


Coccus ilicis (Heb. 3w v5In) etc. Heb. pry >m corresponds to the 
Shakespearean purpled : 


Our lusty English, all with purpled hands, 
Dyed in the dying slaughter of their foes. 





*In cases like af -] "MEW there is an unaccented syllable between the 
two beats: TMEY was pronounced sfatha(h)i ; cf. TIN = VTDN, etc. In 
some cases we must substitute the poetic form WTO S for TD. 

t Of. om335, Nah. 28 and yw SY = cat rots eryolov a’rod, 1S 30%. In 
Assyrian, garrégu, his kings, etc., is the usual form ; see Kings 270, n. *. 

¢ Arab. turs, shield, is a transposition of sutr = sdtar; tatdrrasa = 
tasdttara. 
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There has been a sanguinary battle: everything is bespattered with 
blood, not only the shields of the warriors attacking Nineveh, but also 
their faces, hands, etc. They have received numerous wounds, but, 
undaunted, their nobles rush to the wall of Nineveh, shielded by the 
large pavises or mantelets (720). At the beginning of v. 6 we may 
supply (but not insert) the adversative 52, yet; cf. O% JOKN By, 3 uss. 

(11) A misplaced (incorrect) gloss to 2°05M2 is found at the end of 
v. 11: "ND Wap pbs "35), lit. the faces of all of them have gathered 
(i.e. acquired*) glow, i.e. all their faces are suffused with color, they 
are flushed (from excitement, eagerness, and exertion). The noun "82, 
glow, is connected with “M5, pot, lit. boiler. The stem is “5; the ¥ in 
“785 must be explained according to Ges.-Kautzsch, § 72, p. The 
form “785 (parir) has two long vowels; it is a form like 515%) and 
OIDs, but from a stem 7D. In Arabic the verb fara, iaftiru means to 
boil ; cf. fara “l-gidaru, the pot boils. Arab. faur, boiling, means also a 
Slush of passion, excitement, precipitation, etc. In certain parts of Eng- 
land flush denotes the hot stage of a fever; cf. Syr. SMR, fever = Assyr. 
isdtu, fire. In Assyrian we have piru, urn; cf. Haupt, Purim, p. 20, 
]. 22, and tke paper on Nicanor’s Day in ZDMG 6125. The noun "M85 
means boiler, then heater, glowing hotness, glow, flush, vivid redness; and 
the phrase “TXB 1p O5> 35) means: all their faces blazed vivid, burning 
crimson. 

(6) The first word of v. 6, “5? is a misplaced (corrective) gloss to 
pyr, 14; see above, p. 26. 

The suffix in ™"8 refers to the enemy; the suffix in 751M, to the 
besieged city, i.e. Nineveh. 

The clause M2573 1w>" is a misplaced (incorrect) gloss to Sy77 in 
v. 4>; see above, p. 41. 

Heb. "J3© means here pavise, manielet ; cf. above, p. 13 and the cuts in 
BA 3 1%. 

(9>) Between vv.6 and 7 we must insert the second Sen of v.9, while 
v. 9* must be inserted between vv. 7 and 8. The clause at the beginning 
of v. 9>, 5°) AM, is a gloss. The first word of this gloss has displaced 
the verbal predicate of 77% at the end of v. 9*; cf. the note on ®52 
for X57 in lu. The original text of this hemistich was Mav TH 
which appears in the Received Text as 727 NTS. The ¥ in 
mmx TI" must be canceled, and the two consonants ™ should be 
transposed; cf. 2 for DI, 17; 371 for 3M, 3s. 

The imperatives 1150 13D are addressed by the Ninevite captains to 
their soldiers. 

At the end of the first hemistich we must insert }P'D2', they (the 
Ninevite captains) yell. This verb has dropped out here just as pos at 
the end of 17 or PASM (or PAIN) in Ps. 68 2 (AJSL 23 232, n. 36). 





* Cf. Lat. iram colligere, sitim ab aestu colligere, etc. 
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The second hemistich, 735% (8), refers again to the Ninevite soldiers: 
they do not turn back in their panic, their disorderly flight cannot be 
stopped. This sudden fright of the soldiers is not due to the assault of 
the besiegers, but to the flooding of the city. For the intransitive Hiphil 
2H cf. 27, Jer. 47 3 quoted in the note on “75, 32. 

(7) The plural M7727 is due to the preceding “UY; cf JBL 19 6, 
second paragraph; Numbers 4927; Kings 2664. The phrase does not 
mean the gates of the rivers, but the gates of the river (singular) i.e. the 
three flood-gates (especially the second and third) of the Khésar at the 
point in the eastern wall of Nineveh where this river enters the city; 
cf. BA 3 146, 1.36; 126, 1. 18; 122, 1.28; 120, 1.24, and Map II in Col. Biller- 

_beck’s paper cited above, p. 16,n.9. The gates of the river (i.e. the 
flood-gates in the three dams built across the Khésar) were opened, while 
the sluice-gates at the side of the Khésar, through which the water of 
the river flowed into the moats and canals, were shut. Thereupon the 
unchecked spring-flood of the Khésar submerged the city. 

The singular 9>"7 is collective; ¢f. above, p. 37. It denotes the royal 
palaces in the Acropolis of Nineveh, on the mound known as Kouyunjik. 

Heb. 3132 means lit. it is waved (Arab. mauj, plur. amudj means 
wave, billow) i.e. moved up and down or to and fro; it is shaken, swayed. 
The unchecked flood of the Khésar undermines the foundation of the 
Acropolis, and the masonry begins to surge as a ship on the waves. 

(9*) In the second hemistich we must read Ws? 2%. G has ra 
veata abris, J aquae ejus; “2% is not a dittogram of O° (W) nor is 
the form a reduplication of “3; see Kings 2001s. The suffix in 72" 
refers to 275, not to the river; the suffix in "517", to the city. The 
form ‘7 is the impf. Qal of a denominative verb derived from a7 ; 
cf. Deut. 723: Owavn ww md53 mam BET. The flooding of the city 
produces a Mia Mains, 1 Shu; cf AT Maw, Zech. 1413, This denom- 
inative verb 5.7, engulf, overwhelm, swallow up, ruin, etc., is more frequent 
than is generally supposed: all the forms of the alleged stem O37 are 
forms of 517. Instead of D275 and O%™ we must point O895 and 
BEM; the forms "2" (he has swallowed me up, Jer. 51 %) and oan 
are Polel forms of 817; even [V" is derived from 8%. For the construct 
Pear of. NU, constr. [, from ‘M1; see BA 1105,1.4. The primary mean- 
ing of 8° isto roar: in Assyr. mému (= mahiimu, i.e. the masculine of 
mais) Tiamat (i.e. the feminine of BTN) it denotes the roaring of the 
billows of the sea; in ému (HW 33) the roaring of a tempest; in [V9n, 
the roaring of a multitude shouting together. For Assyr. ému, miimu, 
Tiamat see note 96 to my paper cited above, p.15,n.4. Assyr. mummu 
(i.e. mimu) was combined with 7173 by Friedrich Delitzsch in Geo. 
Smith’s Chalddische Genesis (Leipzig, 1876) p. 297, 1.10. 

(8) For =3 read A371 = ABW), she will be taken out, i.e. carried off; 
ef. 2 $ 1201 and Kings 25323; for "37 = 78M see ibid. 11923; ¢f. the 
remarks on “Ni, Nah. 2 2. 
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For mia, she was stripped read mnozs, she was led into captivity; the 
omission of the prefix 7 is due to haplography: nnbamss became 
nnbasa ; afterwards the final 7 of "3 was corrupted to 5; ef. the 
omission of the two 7's in & 5°n for O71 ASN, 35. 

For mnbyh read “NDVI; of. DOM for DTK, ete. In Assyrian 
the causative useli (to bring up) often means to remove, carry off; see 
HW 62°; of. Ps. 10225: ‘8° "xm >yr-dK, and our to bring up a prize 
(German eine Prise aufbringen = ein Schiff erbeuten) = to capture a ship; 
also to raise = to remove; to lift=to take away; Greek dvatpéw, Lat. 
praedam tollere, French enlever une fille (Heb. 8¥2, Jud. 2123; ¢f. 1S 
17 u, ete.). Ruben’s emendation 72MD7 = Assyr. etillitu (which was 
endorsed by Cheyne, JBL 1519) is just as gratuitous as his reading 
T1733 for T72, 317". The conjectures proposed by Ruben, PSBA 
20 173-185 are singularly infelicitous. Not one of the Assyrian and Arabic 
words which he finds in Nahum (e.g. 30, to sound, ‘J, infantry, P, 
canal-bed, M53, to be frightened, 7>nmv, lady) occur in the Book. His 
metrical reconstruction of the text is impossible. 

For the three synonyms, nnbps mnozt FIRB, cf. the first hemistich 
of v.11. In Jud. 527, on the other hand, the accumulation of synonyms 
is due to scribal expansion, and the entire verse is a gloss; cf. ZDMG 
56 715-719 and above, p. 38. We must read: 


yoprav maces | Fasws ron ps 





Ww (y) Spa pro mda pa (8) bps yr (a) 


The second hemistich of v. 8 has dropped out, just as in Cant. 8 12, ete. ; 
cf. Haupt, Biblische Liebeslieder (Leipzig, 1907) p.47, 1.3. Similarly we 
must supply in Ps. 110+ after Bm3¥ xn (77) D532 the hemistich FXOS 
pbwop ; cf. also the restoration of the last hemistich of couplet iv 
of Ps. 45 in Haupt, Ecclesiastes (Baltimore, 1905) p. 37. After “X23 
mnbpn andar we must insert ben b3w ; cf. Ps. 4510 Neh. 26. Xen- 
ophon (Anab. iii, 411) says of the refyos (= Assyr. déru, wall, castle, 
fortress) near Mespila, i.e. the Acropolis of Nineveh (see above, p. 8): 
évrav0a A€yerar Miyjdaua yur) Baoréws xatadvyciv Gre drad\Avoav Thy 
dpxnv bd Tepoav Myda- tavryv 8 rHv wodw rodopxav 6 Tepoay Ba- 
aureds od« edivaro ovTe xpovw éXeiv ovre Bia: Zeds 5 Bpovry xaréwAnge 
Tovs évoixovvTas Kai ovTws édAw. We must, of course, substitute Assyrians 
for Medians, and Medians for Persians ; cf. Daniel, 29 15. 

Heb. 532 is identical with "38, dam (Ex. 13 2 Deut. 713 28418 @) 
and Assyr. sigréti (for sigrati) ladies of the palace; see Ezra-Neh. 67 12. 
For the interchange of 5 and“ ¢f. Arab hadil, cooing = hadir ; see above, 
note on 15, 32; cf also MMW", chains = Arab. silsila, pl. salasil ; 
Aram. X35M, loin (Arab. zagira, pl. zaudcir) = Heb. oxdn (Assyr. zinga) 
and Heb. =385x, widow = Arab. drmala ; also Aram. xmomn (or ¥F3272) 
= Lat. margarita, Greek papyapirys. See p. 26, above. 
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For "3, female parent = 538, queen cf. dam (female parent) = dame 
(lady; in French also queen in chess) and sire (male parent) = Sire 
(O King). Just as Assyr. sigréti, ladies of the palace, appears in Hebrew 
as "WW, female parent of a beast, so the daughters of the Kings of France 
were formerly known as les dames de France, while in English dams means 
female parents of beasts. The in 538 instead of “ is due to a popular 
adaptation, connecting this word with the obscene Heb. verb Sw; of. 
the Talmudic Mv5328, concubines, Sanh. 95>. 

The verb 53” means originally (like Arab. sdjala=¢dbba) to pour 
out; Arab. ma’u ddkarin, water of a male, denotes semen virile. Thestem 
bw may be a Saphel (see above, p. 24) of 53, well (Assyr. gillu) while 
"2, female parent, may be a Saphel of “M3, young; cf. 3, v. 13. 
The construct state of "3 is "WW, just as the construct of 339 is 335; 
the form "30, Ex. 1312 stands for "WW, i.e. the syncopated byform gigru 
for sigaru, just as we have in Assyrian: zikru = zikaru, male, and sikru = 
sikaru = "20 (a Saphel of "3; see AJSL 23 28). For zikru = zikaru, ete. 
(cf. Heb. 35, libb = 23°, libab) see AJSL 8 108, 1. 6; and for the forms of 
the construct state, AJSL 1 228, n. 1. 

For media mune pentax) of. Assyr. kima summati idémuma ardati 
(see JAOS 228, n. 6 and HW 220°) and E. Littmann, Neuarabische 
Volkspoesie (Berlin, 1902) pp. 52 and 133, 1. 96: udbéi mitl il-hamam 
‘aléé — ili wakif “a-Sdjar inth, I will cry for thee like a dove which sits 
on a tree and moans. Heb. 373 appears in Arabic as nd‘aja, to bellow 
like an ox (syn. zéra). In Assyrian we have nagégu (HW 446>). In 
Syriac, 8°33 is used of the groaning of camels, just as Arab. hadir 
denotes not only the cooing of a dove, but also the braying of an ass and 
the roaring of the sea, etc. (cf. the note on 7%, 3 2, above, p. 37). Arab. 
nauh means cooing and also lament; Arab. nis@’ nauh means wailing 
women, Heb. Mi2\pia; cf. the translation of Ezekiel (in the Polychrome 
Bible) p. 163, 1. 7. For the 7 in 473 (= 383, 123) see JBL 196s, 1. 3; 
AJSL 22 250, below. 

For the plural 87355 (cf. YB) for W133, 34) we must not sub- 
stitute the singular, j1335; the form "335 is the regular constr. plur. 
of 335; ef. "320 =‘inabé, grapes. Even if there were no byform 335, 
the plural of bp) might be ‘235, cf. "av for "20; Syr. ND, x53, etc. 
(Noéldeke, Syr. Gr.?, § 93). For heart = breast cf. the German phrase 
Hand aufs Herz. 

(10) The rhythm is improved by inserting ) before "3 2°. For the 
unaccented "3 1° cf. the note on O, 15. 

Before "55 we must insert 55w sth, and for 55 we had better 
read 35, just as we must substitute 135 for i535 in Ps. 169, etc. (cf. 
Genesis 107 50). For the erroneous insertion of the mater lectionis ' cf. 
Kings 30116. Heb. 13> 55w 15th would be in Assyrian: Sallata kabitta 
Sulla (see HW 663°). 

The prefixed % before b=-b5 (read mikkél-kli) need not be omitted, 
as W suggests. 
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(11) The three terms mpsn) m3) PS are generally supposed 
to be substantives; W: Ode und Verédung und Verheerung; A. R. 8S. 
Kennedy (in Hastings’ Dictionary of the Bible, 3 41*): a wild and 
weary waste. 1)?3%, however, is clearly a fem. part. Pual, and we had 
better substitute participles (as in 33) for the first two terms, reading 
Mppats) APIs, i.e. part. Qal and Poal of PP3; ¢f. BPps Sipps "3,22. The 
two forms were originally written defective (7Pp32) APP=) and the P 
was haplographed. W cites Is. 241: 7pO1S) PRN Pps wT am. On 
the other hand, we must point M332, for the liturgy, instead of maa ; 
see AJSL 23 225, n. 2; cf. also Kings 184 5. 

The stem 00% is connected with "52; cf. Ps. 67: ADS¥ “WD “myn, 
I water my bed with tears ; see Ezekiel 6429. In Syriac, SMD XPD means 
watery (i.e. running, tearful) eyes; SDI x35, a watery heart, is a cowardly 
heart; 835 ‘CSN means to enervate. Heb. 03 135 his heart becomes 
watery means his courage fails ; he is discouraged, disheartened, dejected. 
In Arabic, masis means impure, brackish water, also pure water ; cf. Kings 
27031. In Ethiopic, masdua, témsé means to liquefy, to dissolve, and the 
quadriliteral mdsdna, to putrefy, is derived from the same root (0% = 
DDm). Syr. SMD NWT means a putrid corpse. For 817 = xToU = 
xma>w see above, on W25w A, 114. 

The last clause of v.11, "XD (DP O53 2) (cf. Joel 26) is a mis- 
placed (erroneous) gloss to pry>inn, v. 4; see above, p. 43. 

(12) The 8" after 7073 should be inserted after PN; cf. RUT Ps. 
2410, etc. (Ges-Kautzsch, §136,c; Néldeke, Syr. Gr.2, $221) also 
mov xivmb> wD, 1 0, 

Instead of 7D" read, with W, *"v*. 

For ovE> sw cf. 13375 wy, Jer. 47 3, quoted above, p. 39. 

At the beginning of the second line omit the relative pronoun ; ¢f. 3, y. 

The addition of "8 after son is superfluous; so, too, at the begin- 
ning of the following verse. 

For 8°35 read, with W (following @ od éropev6n Néwy Tod eicedOetv 
éxet, J ad quam ivit leo ut ingrederetur illuc, S jan> Syd xx Sint) xsd, 
This mistake is due to wnkad5 at the end of the following line. 

Before "™8 omit “3; this gloss is derived from TMi in the follow- 
ing line. 

(13) For the omission of "8 before 7D see the notes on the pre- 
ceding verse. 

For "33 read “35; cf. U¥5 for US, v.4. In Esth. 11s, on the other 
hand, we must read "33 (cf. Job 39 25) for “ISi; the 1 before *|SP is the 
Waw apodosis : *\8) j%3 “133 means: Whenever there is disrespect, there 
is wrath; cf. the gloss in Eccl. 56: o°93™ nisdn 4372, in many a dream 
there are vanities. For “I sufficiency see Proverbs 601. In Arabic, kufia, 
sufficiency, means especially food. 

(14) The last couplet is a Maccabean appendix, just as the last four 
lines of 3. It is, therefore, not necessary to substitute, with W, mascu- 
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line suffixes. In the Maccabean appendix to) we must substitute femi- 
nine forms for the masculine suffixes; “1W% bo is a gloss; see above, 
p- 36. The feminine suffixes refer to the BY "Y, ic. the Seleucidan 
Kingdom, and this may be the reason why the beginning of 3 has been 
inserted after the conclusion of 1; ef. above, p. 29. 

For ‘JX "33" we must read again, as in the Maccabean passage 34, 
Tov Spd “un. 

For 733" read 323", thy lair (= German Lager) i.e. the camp of the 
Syrians. For the burning of the Syrian camp [W053 cf. 1 Macc. 420, 
For the confusion of the suffixes cf. the note on pov MX) 114 instead of 
vov iy). The readings 2230, thy thicket (Smend apud W) and 
MSS, thy den (PSBA 20 182; see above, ad nnbyn, v. 8) are not good. 
G 75 wAnG0s gov read 7335. In Arabic the lion is called er-rébid or er- 
rabbad ; this would be in Hebrew: Y=" and 73>. The corruption of 
829 to JSI7, ASI9 was influenced by 3297 MID WNS in v. 4. The 
scribe who wrote 722" for 733" probably understood O°™TBD> jTx7 
(v. 5) to mean that the Ninevite chariots were burnt. 

The following clause, saroxn TVES', is a gloss (cf. Ps. 1379; see 
OLZ 1066). 

Also 7785 after “F757 must be omitted. 

The last clause of c. 2 is a gloss to the first verse of this chapter. 
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The abbreviations AJSL, BA, HW, JAOS, JHUC, OLZ, ZDMG are 
explained above, pp. 15-17, nn. 2, 1, 11, 14, 5, 4, respectively. — For AJP, 
ASKT, AV, EB, JBL, KAT, KB, OT, PSBA, SBOT, ZA, ZAT, ZK, fil, G, 
@, S, 5, see this Journat (JBL) 1955; cf. AJSL 18 207 23 252 and Haupt, 
Purim (Leipzig, 1906) p. 53.—M= Marti; N=Nowack; W = Well- 
hausen.— The names of Biblical Books printed in italics denote the Critical 
Notes on the Hebrew text in SBOT ; the first number after the name refers 
to the page ; the second, to the line; e.g. Kings 301 16 = Critical Notes on 
the Hebrew Text of the Books of Kings (SBOT) page 301, line 16. 
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A Study of the Assyro-Babylonian Words relat- 
ing to Sacrifice 


J. DYNELEY PRINCE, PH.D. 


HE principle of sacrifice was in its inception purely 
anthropomorphic in character, being nothing more than 
the desire to placate or thank a divinity by feeding or giving 
him to drink, and at the same time to commune with the 
gods in the sacrificial meal. That such an idea was the 
chief basis of the primitive Semitic sacrificial conceptions has 
been already shown by Robertson Smith (Encyclopedia 
Britannica, 9th edition, s.v. “ Sacrifice”). 

Professor Morris Jastrow, Jr., in his Religion of Babylonia 
and Assyria, 660 ff., has ably elaborated the developments 
which naturally arose from this primitive ideal, and has 
shown how the ultimate establishment of a sacrificial cult 
resulted in changing the earlier system of freewill sacrifices 
into a means of temple-income, whereby the representatives 
of the godhead, viz., the priesthood, received the lion’s share. 

It should be stated here that the English meaning attached 
to the word “sacrifice,” implying an unpleasant surrender of 
the necessaries or luxuries of life, is entirely foreign to the 
original intention of the word. As D. G. Brinton has 
pointed out (Religions of Primitive Peoples, 186), the sacri- 
fice was at first a purely freewill offering in recognition of 
the power of the deity. This offering later became a regular 
gift exacted by the priesthood and, in this manner, the word 
obtained its present commonly accepted sense in modern 
languages. As will appear below, the Hebrews were careful 
to distinguish between the freewill and the regular ritual 
offerings. 

The Hebrew words for sacrifice are as follows: 


MWe ‘any kind of offering’; a general word, probably 
cognate with Ar. dnis ‘be associated with,’ z.e. an associa- 
tion with the godhead. 
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Mat usually ‘the slain sacrifice’; but also used of the 
bloodless offering (Robertson Smith, Sem. i. 205). 

DNS ‘the distinctively priestly offering.’ 

m2 also a general word, possibly from “IM ‘lead up, 
present’ (scl. ‘an offering’). 

3°33 ‘ freewill offering,’ as distinct from the regular neces- 
sary ritual offering. The Assyro-Babylonian word for this 
was nidbu, g.v. below, but their nidabi-nindabé, although 
from the stem 37) ‘be willing,’ had quite lost this special 
sense. 

“i ‘a promised offering.” The result of a vow. 

‘D2 only Deut. 32 38 ‘ libation.’ 

‘JO ‘libation,’ passim. 

“Wj? only Jer. 4421: ‘sacrificial smoke’ ; incense. 

HP common word for ‘smoke of sacrifice’; then ‘in- 
cense,’ which was a later development from the smoke arising 
from a burnt offering. 

j2"j2 general word for offering. Cf. Glossary, s.v. kur- 
bannu, kirbannu, although from a different stem. 

‘Tori ‘the regular daily sacrifice,’ surviving in the Catholic 
idea of the Mass,= Assyr. gin#, nidabi, sattukku, taklimu 
(see Glossary ). 

Mh primarily ‘an offering presented in the hand; 
wave offering.’ Then a general word for ‘ tribute, tithes,’ etc. 


It is a curious fact that although the Hebrews, and proba- 
bly also the Assyro-Babylonians, had developed an elaborate 
system of various sorts of offerings, the vocabulary in both 
languages is not always distinctive to denote these different 
rites. Thus, even the most pregnant Hebrew word for sacri- 
fice M133 ‘slain offering’ could also, though rarely, mean any 
sacrifice at all. The Assyro-Babylonian equivalent z2ibé@ (q.v. 
below), although from a verb zab@ meaning primitively 
‘slaughter,’ did not signify distinctively a slaughtered sacri- 
fice. Such vagueness of word-picturing is probably not to 
be attributed to any lack of distinction between the various 
rites, but rather to the natural unclear Semitic method of 
expression, peculiar, for example, in another instance to the 
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syntax of these languages. It will be evident, therefore, 
owing to this very vagueness, that a more certain knowledge 
regarding these sacrificial rites can only be obtained by a 
more extended study of ritual texts. Context in this investi- 
gation is really more important than philology. 

It will be noted, furthermore, from the Glossary that the 
Assyro-Babylonians had a number of distinctive words refer- 
ring to libation which, as among the Hebrews, played a most 
prominent part in their system. In fact, the usual ideogram 
for priest = sangi@ (q.v.) denoted primarily ‘the libator.’ I 
am strongly inclined to see in this rite not merely the un- 
doubtedly ancient custom of giving the divinity to drink, a 
parallel to the divine food of the solid offering, but also a 
survival of the idea that liquid in itself typified generation = 
the semen hominis. See my Materials,! 2 ff. s.v. the water- 
sign A, which was commonly used to signify generation in 
all its aspects. 

The object of the following Glossary is to present a brief 
philological study of the chief Assyro-Babylonian words re- 


lating to sacrificial methods, paying especial attention to the 
Sumerian and ideographic equivalents. 


GLOSSARY 


Apactru ‘censer, incense-pan’; ideograms: DUK-A-DA-GUR, Br. 
11554, which signs seem to indicate the true pronunciation. See Jensen, 
Kosm., 438 and KB. vi. 1, 501 ff. on Assyrian adagiru, which is evidently 
a Sumerian loanword. In Sumerian, adagur must mean primarily 
‘vessel for liquid’; viz., a ‘water, liquid’ + da=the postposition ‘for’ 
+gur = GUR = 3dakiru ‘drinking vessel’ (see Hwb. 661). The use of 
adagur = adagiiru to denote a censer is therefore a later innovation. 
Adagiru is a synonym of séitum, q.v. and see Prince,! 18. 

Astv ‘sacrificial lamb’ (thus Muss-Arnolt,? 15, but Del. Hwbd. 36 
azlu). The form azlu is probably another and more correct writing for 
aslu. Note Assyr. uzdlu ‘gazelle’; Ar.gazal. Zimmern, Ritualtafeln, 216, 
26 ff., translates aslu as ‘an old wild ram’ and puzadé (q.v.) as ‘a young 
wild ram.’ 


1J. D. Prince, Materials for a Sumerian Lezicon, Parts I and II, 1905- 
1906 (Leipzig). Referred to in this paper as ‘‘ Prince.’’ 
2'W. Muss-Arnolt, A Concise Dictionary of the Assyrian Language. 
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Ecfnvu ‘inhale, smell’; especially used with qutrinnu ‘incense,’ IV. 
19, 57-58 a (see qutrinnu and ¢énu). This egénu is, curiously enough, 
represented by the Sumerian word zar= XAR (Zb. 98), which means 
‘bind’ and is properly applied only ,to the other egénu ‘back-bone’ = 
Hebr. "39. Eg¢énu ‘smell, inhale’ could only have been regarded as 
equivalent to zar= XAR by an erroneous association with e¢énu ‘ back- 
bone’ (see Prince, 174-175). 

UriGaL.uv ‘a libating priest, IV. 40, nr. 1,2a (see Hwb. 128). In 
Sumerian, from which urigallu is plainly a loanword, urugal means ‘the 
great (gal) man’ (uru); ie., ‘the priest,’ by special application. The 
ideogram SES-GAL=Sum. urugal=Sem. urigallu means ‘the elder 
brother.’ Note also the Semitic abstract formation urigallitu ‘function 
of an urigallu.’ 

A&reu ‘conjuror’ (also i3ipu); Hebr. myx, from a3dpu ‘divine,’ 
seems to mean only ‘ diviner.’ 

I8rPv, syn. of G¥ipu, g.v. just above. 

IS1ppu ‘sacrificial priest’; syn. of ramku ‘libator,’ g.v. The word 
iippu is undoubtedly of Semitic origin, in spite of the Sumerian punning 
equivalent i-sib (= ME), where the 7- is merely the defining prefix and 
me = ME =zikaru ‘man,’ i.e., ‘the man par excellence,’ hence ‘the priest.’ 
This igib in Sumerian must have been suggested by the stem asdpu ‘con- 
jure.’ From Sum. iib then came Semitic isippu secondarily, like Sem. 
gin from Sum. gi-na, itself suggested by Sem. kénu ‘be firm.’ See s.v. 
gint, and Prince, 194. Note also the Sem. abstract formation isippiitu 
‘function of wang an isippu.’ 

Bart ‘seer’; especially one who investigated (= bara) the liver of an 
animal for purposes of divination. See Sabri. 

Bazittvm sort of sacrificial goat. Pognon, Wadi-Brissa = Ar. bazlun. 
See s.v. PASIL(L) UM. 

Brrsipv is a Sumerian loanword in Assyrian, synonymous with 
namzaru ‘sacrificial receptacle,’ g.v. See II. 22, 27de: DUK-BIR-SI-DI 
= zubiru, also ‘a receptacle.’ Bir in the connection bir-si-di may be a 
variant of bur ‘a vessel,’ as in the following bursaggu, in which case, 
birsidi would mean ‘the just or proper ritual vessel.’ If, however, bir in 
birsidi can be associated with bar = BAR ‘divide, apportion,’ then birsidi 
would mean ‘the correct (sidi) divider’ (bar)=‘the proper ritual 
graduating glass.’ See Prince, 60. 

Bursaaeu ‘libation’; only Scheil, Salm. 103 (Muss-Arnolt, 193). 
This word, which is clearly Sumerian, can only mean ‘the excellent or 
chief (sag) vessel’ (bur). It must then refer primarily to the libation- 
vessel, rather than to the libation itself. 

Gint ‘the regular monthly or daily temple sacrifice,’ syn. of sattukku, 
q.v. = Hebr. 3h, whose modern successor is the Mass. Gini, which is 
also an adjective ‘firm, fixed, regular,’ is, like iSippu, a secondary forma- 
tion in Assyrian from Sum. gi-na, which was itself originally sug- 
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gested by the well-known Semitic stem kénu ‘to be firm.’ On gi-na, see 
Prince, 148. 

Zist ‘sacrifice’ = Hebr. 3%, but only etymologically, as zib@ does 
not necessarily specify a slain offering. It can mean, however, a sacrifi- 
cial victim, but not exclusively, as it indicates any kind of offering at 
all; cf. ZA. V. 59,7: zibe mimma SumSu ‘offerings of any kind at all.’ 
The noun zibé is usually construed with nadanu ‘give, present a sacrifice.’ 
In IV. 20, nr. 1, obv. 26, zib4=Sum. SA-KU-DU-UL, probably pro- 
nounced ak-kudul, where SA = ak, ag is clearly the sign of abstraction, 
while kudul may perhaps mean kud ‘cut, tear,’ ul = UL ‘beef,’ as UL is 
really the specified bull-sign with the corner-wedge. If this interpreta- 
tion is correct, it would indicate that the primitive meaning of the verb 
zabi was ‘slaughter,’ just as in Hebrew. 

ZuRQinv ‘libation-vessel ’ and ‘libation’ (see Muss-Arnolt, 297). The 
stem zardqu ‘sprinkle, pour,’ I am inclined to identify with sardqu for 
which see also SURQINU. 

Xustrv ‘a vessel of some sort,’ syn. of birsidu, q.v. 

Kav ‘magician, priest, class of priest.’ The Sum. equivalent is 
US-KU ‘a noble or high (ku) man’ (us). See s.v. the synonyms lagaru 
and surréi. Kali was probably not a sacrificial priest, as the word is 
made equivalent to sabréi ‘ seer,’ g.v. Br. 6199: lu-lig (AMEL-KAL) = kalé 
and 6205 = Sabri. 

KarAsv ‘favor, bless,’ from which kirbannu, kurbannu, kitrébu. Not 
to be confounded with garabu ‘ approach.’ 

KrrBannv ‘grain-offering’ =SITA =lag. The same ideogram means 
also Jangé ‘ priest’ with Sumerian value sangu. Thesign SITA indicated 
primarily ‘irrigation, watering’; hence =‘ libation’ and here, in a special- 
ized sense, ‘ grain-offering’ (see Muss-Arnolt, 435; Prince, 216). 

KurBANNUv ‘tribute,’ but also ‘offering,’ as in V. 31, 6ab: kurbannu 
eqli ‘offering of a field’ = Sum. lag-gan, Br. 5985. See s.v. KIRBANNU. 

Kirrisv ‘gift, sacrifice, from kardbu. Associated with nidabi, 
nindabii in ZA. v. 59, R. 11. For the ideogram see s.v. niga below. 

LaGarv, synonym of kali, g.v. The Sumerian word is lagar, being 
the equivalent of the sign (Br. 9572) which originally indicated the 
pudendum femine =the organ of plenty, the symbol of fruitfulness. 
Hence the idea of a temple-priest dealing with plenteous sacrifices and 
dispensing the plenteous gifts of the gods. See Prince, 217, and cf. s.v. 
kali, surrié. 

Namxarv ‘sacrificial receptacle,’ from mazdru ‘receive.’ Syn. of 
birsidu, q.v. 

Nipzvu ‘ freewill offering,’ occasionally used as a synonym of sattukku, 
qv. Cf. Hebr. 733, and see nidabi. 

Nipast or Ninpast ‘the regular offering due a divinity, especially a 
goddess’ (Muss-Arnolt, 649). The ideogram is RAM-PAT(SUK)-AN- 
NINNA, Br. 4773, probably to be read in Sumerian aka-Suku dimmer 
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Ninna ‘the food of the goddess Ninna’=Jstar. The RAM-sign is 
clearly the Eme-Sal abstract prefix, as in Br. 9932, we find simply PAT- 
AN-NINNA = guku dimmer Ninna ‘food of Ninna,’ without any abstract 
sign. Hommel, Sum. Lesestiicke, 59, regards Sem. nidabi, nindabé as a 
Sumerian loanword from ni-dab, nin-dab, connecting it with Nisaba, but 
the stem 273 ‘be willing’ is well established in Semitic (cf. Brown- 
Gesenius, 621). 

Niqd ‘libation’ primarily, but also ‘sacrificial lamb’; cf. Muss-Arnolt, 
717. The common ideogram is the sign found in Br. 9088, whose 
Sumerian value is sigi3se. Cf. especially Br. 9092: sigid3e = nigi, passim. 
The sign was primitively an enclosure containing grain, so it must have 
meant primarily ‘grain-offering.’ In Br. 9091, it also signifies kitrébu, a 
general word for sacrifice, g.v. The Sumerian word sigise seems to mean 
‘crush (si, sig) grain’ (= gis-se; gi¥ being the determinative for plants 
and §e=‘ grain’). The verb is naqi ‘ pour out a libation,’ used especially 
with karanu ‘wine’ or with mé ‘water.’ But nagié is also used for sacri- 
ficing in general. See also s.v. SANGU. 

Nisakkv ‘ sort of priest,’ suggests the Semitic stem nasdku ‘ perform’ ; 
viz., nisakku = ‘a functionary.’ The Sumerian equivalent is NU- (es) AB 
= nu-es ‘man of the house’; i.e., ‘ man of the temple’; hence ‘ priest.’ Note 
Sum. ni-sag = niqé ‘sacrifice’ and also = nisakku, Br. 6703. This Sum. 
ni-sag seems to be a punning formation (‘ni-sag the chief one’) on Sem. 
nasa@ku and in this case nisakku is a secondary loanword in Semitic from 
ni-sag. See s.v. 181pPU and GINT. 

Surrt ‘magician, priest’; synonym of kala, Jensen, ZA. vii. 174. 
See Prince, s.v. surru. 

Surmaxxu ‘high-priest’ from surri and maz ‘high,’ Cf. s.v. ganga- 
Marr. 

SarAqu ‘pour out, libate’? = Aram. P12. The ideogram is DUB = 
dub, Br. 3929, from the idea of ‘plenty,’ attributed to DUB from its 
primitive sense ‘surround, heap up’ (see Prince, 87). 

Srirqu ‘drink-offering, libation,’ from saraéqu. 

SaRRAQu ‘one who libates,’ ZA. iv. 11. 

Surqinu ‘libation-vessel, libation,’ probably the correct reading for 
zurginu, 9.v. 

SATTUKKU, originally ‘the established standard of value’ and then 
commonly ‘the regular offering’ = Hebr. 3 and Assyrian gini, q.v. 
(see Muss-Arnolt, 786). The question as to the origin of this word is a 
doubtful one. I believe that it is from Sum. sa-dug = DI-KA = simply 
‘speak (KA) the decree’ (DI); ie., ‘fix the standard.’ Note that 
sa = DI = milku ‘counsel,’ Br. 9531, while dug = KA is a usual word in 
Sumerian for ‘speak.’ In Br. 9542: sa-dug-ga = DI-KA-ga = Sem. 
kaSddu ‘conquer’ ; i.e., ‘pronounce the decree of victory.’ It is highly 
improbable that Sum. sa-dug is a derivative from Arabic (thus Hommel; 
cf. Muss-Arnolt, 787). In V. 45, col. vi. 37, the form occurs in the Se- 
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mitic verb-form tusattak, which may be only a denominative from the loan- 
word sattukku. Note also the form satéku used in Semitic for ‘tribute,’ 
I. 69, 35c. A Sumerian origin for sattukku seems more probable than a 
Semitic one. According to Halévy, ZA. iii. 346, santakku = ka’manu 
‘everlasting, enduring’ is a synonym of sattukku, which is very probable. 

S€tum small vessel, Hebr. "85 ‘a grain-measure.’ From the Hebrew 
came the Greek garov = ‘1} modius.’ The ideogram was DUK-BAR = 
Sum. banda. This banda is the original of the Semitized form banda 
‘ vessel,’ Br. 4126. In Sum. bandi§ also means ‘ pot de chambre’ = ‘ urine- 
vessel,’ Br. 1725, the usual word for which is kisi. See Prince, 52. 

Puxant, fem. puzattu, see s.v. ASLU. 

PasiL(x)vu ‘sacrificial animal.’ See s.v. BAZILLUM. 

Prrgett, probably a wrong reading for tamgéti, g.v. 

Cénu ‘fill, heap up,’ used especially with qutrinnu ‘ incense-offering,’ 
g.v. See also s.v. egénu. 

Qisrvu ‘ gift, present,’ used frequently of vierings to temples. The 
Sumerian equivalents were SA-BA =ak-ba and RAM-BA = aka-ba; 
viz., ba = q@su ‘give, present,’ preceded respectively by the Eme-ku and 
Eme-sal abstract prefixes. 

QUTRINNU ‘incense, smoke-offering.’ This is the same sort of forma- 
tion as that seen in surginu = surginnu. The ideogram was NA-NE = 
na-bil ‘thing of fire,’ wrongly read tarrinnu in Br. 1608. 

Ramkv ‘ libating priest,’ from raméku ‘pour.’ Syn. of nisakku. Note 
the Sum. suz-bu(gid) ‘ one who prolongs (bu-gid) the foundation’; i.e., ‘one 
who makes a building endure, by pouring out the sacred libation’ (?). 
See Prince, s.v. sux. In ¥. 23, 49; ramku also = ME = isippu ‘ sacrificial 
priest.’ 

Sard ‘seer, interpreter ’; also one who inspects the liver of an animal 
for purposes of divination. Cf. above, BARU. See Prince, s.v. Sabra. 
Sabra must be a shaphel formation from bard ‘see, divine’ (see Muss- 
Arnolt, 1006). 

Sanat ‘priest, sacrificial priest’; very common. Very probably pri- 
marily from Sum. sag-sang ‘head’; i.e.,‘head-man.’ Note the Sumerian 
form sangu ‘priest,’ and also sangu name of sign for‘ head’; (Cun. Tezts, 
XI., 2, 41 a). While this is probably the derivation of the word, the 
Semitic priests may have seen in the form Jsangf a play on sa naqi ‘he 
who sacrifices,’ from naqii; really, ‘ he who pours out a libation,’ which 
was considered to be one of the chief functions of the priesthood. This, 
however, does not impair the possible derivation of sangé from Sum. 
sag-sang. Haupt, BA. i. 160, rem. 2, connected sangi with Sagi ‘rave, 
rant, as one in an ecstasy.’ This is also a possible association, although 
perhaps not the origin of the word. Note Pinches’s form sagé ‘priest,’ 
JRAS., 1899, 105. 

In short, in the word gangi, we no doubt have another instance of 
varied association based on sound similarity, which is so commonly met 
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with in the later Semitized Sumerian system ; viz., Jangé and Sum. sangu 
are derived from Sum. sag-sang ‘head,’ but were associated arbitrarily 
with Sem. 3a nagi and saga. Note that the ideogram SITA = sangu 
plainly means the libator (see Prince, s.v. sangu). 


SuRQinu; see s.v. SURQINU. 


Tak.imu or Taquimu seems to be the synonym of nindabi, 9.v., as it 


is represented by the same ideogram. 


Tam@Qéti, sometimes wrongly written pirgéti, from nagi. See Muss- 


Arnolt, 1171. 


ENGLISH-ASSYRIAN GLOSSARY 


Animal. See Sacrificial animal. 

Bless kardabu. 

Censer adagiru. 

Conjure asdapu. 

Conjuror GSipu, isipu. 

Drink-offering sirqu. 

Favor kardabu. 

Fill génu. 

Freewill-offering nidbu. 

Functionary nisakku. 

Gift (see Offering) kitribu, gidtu. 

Goat bazillum, pasil(l)u. 

Grain-offering kirbannu. 

Heap up, ¢énu. 

High-priest surmaxzu, Jangamarcu. 

Incense qutrinnu. 

Incense-pan adagiru. 

Inhale egénu. 

Interpreter Sabri. 

Lamb aslu, puxadi. 

Libate saraqu. 

Libating priest urigallu, sarraqu, 
ramku. 

Libation bursaggu, nigi. 


Libation-vessel bursaggu, zurginu, 
surginu, Surginu. 

Magician kali, surri. 

Offering gini, kirbannu, kurbannu, 
kitribu, nidabi, nidbu, sattukku, 
sirqu, gistu. 

Pan. See Incense-pan. 

Pour out saraqu. 

Priest urigallu, ixippu, kali, lagaru, 
nisakku, surrit, angi. 

Receptacle birsidu, rubiru, namzaru, 
siitum. 

Regular offering ginti, nidabi, sat- 
tukku, taklim::. 

Sacrifice zabi, zibi, nigi, tamgéti. 

Sacrificial animal bazillum, pasil(1)u. 

Sacrificial goat bazillum. 

Sacrificial lamb aslu, nigé, puxadi. 

Sacrificial priest isippu. 

Seer bari, Sabri. 

Smell egénu. 

Smoke-offering (see Incense) qu- 
trinnu. 

Tribute kurbannu. 

Vessel. See Receptacle. 

Victim ziba. 
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A Study of the Place-names Gergesa and 
Bethabara 


RAYMOND G. CLAPP 


YALE UNIVERSITY 


HE unifying aim of both these inquiries is the purpose 
of determining the weight to be given to the testimony 
of Origen in problems of New Testament geography, and, 
incidentally, the bearing of this upon the textual value of the 
Old Syriac version of the gospels. For the many categorical 
statements made against the authority of this testimony of 
Origen’s, the proper cause —his allegorical interest —is 
usually given; but for the most part the statement is put 
forth without sufficient basis of investigation or in too abso- 
lute a fashion. The latter fault detracts somewhat from La- 
grange’s excellent article in the Revue Biblique for 1895. 


I. GERGESA 


Into the discussion of the historicity of the demoniac story 
this is not the place to go. If it be, as v. Soden asserts, but 
a legend, we must still account for the use of these particu- 
lar geographical names, though the details of the story are 
naturally not so much to be relied upon in that case. I 
assume a historical basis, z.e. that the demoniac caused the 
stampede of the swine by rushing upon them in a frenzied 
effort to help the Great Healer to drive out the demons 
with which he believed himself to be possessed, the record 
of the word of permission from Jesus being a mistaken 
implication of the man and the onlookers. According to 
Tischendorf’s text of Matt. 8 28 this happened in the land 
of the Gadarenes, Mk. 5 1 Gerasenes, Lk. 8 26, 37 Gergesenes. 
Our inquiry has mainly to do with the last name. 

1. The historical evidence for Gergesa may be shown to 
be probably confined to Origen. Zahn! adduces also Eusebius 


1 Komm. z. Mt., Neue Kirchl. Zeitschr. vol. xiii. pp. 928-930, 938. 
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(Jerome), Epiphanius, Procopius, and the translator of the 
Jerusalem Lectionary; and says we have no right to call it 
a conjecture of Origen. There is a plausible, perhaps suffi- 
cient, excuse for the use of most of these authorities; it is, 
however, too much to claim that any or all of them are con- 
vincing, even if they are men who were in Palestine between 
230 and 500 a.p. 

That Jerome? is simply translating Eusebius’ Onomastica 
Sacra and has no independent value, is evident from a simple 
comparison. Zahn admits that Jerome is translating from 
Eusebius, but regards him as a partially independent witness 
because he translates the latter’s T'épyeca nai viv deixvvta by 
et hodieque demonstratur. This simply shows that the old 
Origenian-Eusebian tradition still hung about a ruin on the 
east shore, which was probably pointed out to him from the 
other side. If he had seen it himself close at hand, he would 
scarcely have contented himself with the simple addition of 
que. Further, the retention of Geraseni in the Vulgate in- 
dicates that his remark about Gergesa is merely a citation from 
Eusebius, not deemed of enough value to change the text. 

Epiphanius is the strangest witness to call upon. His. 
remark that the place lay in the middle between the three: 
territories («Ajpor) * is rightly recognized by Zahn as simply 
a foolish harmonistic conjecture of a man in general unclear- 
in his descriptions. And yet he continues that Epiphanius,. 
being a native of Palestine, must have heard of a real place: 
Gergesa on the east shore of the sea to speak as he does here.. 
The latter’s words rather prove that he knew absolutely 
nothing of the geography of the section, or that, knowing’ 
the region, he still knew nothing of a place called Gergesa 
and simply imagined in harmonistic interest that there must. 
be such a place because he had found the reading. That this 
reading came from Origen is probable, since one of the vari- 


2 De situ et nominibus, v. Gergesa, ‘‘ ubi eos qui a daemonibus vexabantur 
salvator restituit sanitati, et hodieque super montem viculus demonstratur 
juxta stagnum Tiberiadis, in quod porci praecipitati sunt. Diximus de hoc 
et supra.’’ 

8 Haer. 66. 35, v. Tisch. viii. to Lk. 8 28, 
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ants of Epiphanius’ text reads yepyecaiwv, the LXX form 
which Origen uses alongside of yepyeonvov. Epiphanius is 
then either neutral or negative as a witness to a tradition 
independent of Origen. 

That Procopius of Gaza (500 A.D.) speaks of Gergesa as 
now lying deserted or ruined on the shore of the sea of 
Tiberias* may simply mean that this place, mentioned by 
previous writers, was no longer existent as an inhabited spot. 
It may have as much independent worth as that it records a 
tradition that hung about some ruin on the shore. But there 
is nothing to prove that Origen is not the source of the tra- 
dition or of his record; and the fact that he writes this in 
connection with Gen. 1521, the passage from which Origen 
probably took his clue, and adds that “ the yepyeoaior (instead 
of yepyerjvor) dwelt in Gadara and Gergesa,” makes it prob- 
able that his remark is based simply on Origen’s note and 
his own ignorance of any corresponding place other than that 
there were some ruins on the east shore. 

The Jerusalem Lectionary took its final form in the fifth 
or sixth century under strong influence from Greek lec- 
tionaries,® and its uniform Gergesenes (Mt., Lk.; Mk. lack- 
ing) indicates a systematic change according to later Mss. 
under the influence of some such critical opinion as that 
of Origen rather than the exact information of a native 
translator, especially in Matthew, where practically all the 
evidence for Gergesenes is of this schematic, harmonistic 
character, or is open to suspicion of Origenian influence. 

The testimony of Eusebius® is less open to suspicion. 
The fact that he calls it a village instead of a city makes 
him appear less dependent on Origen; but, as Zahn remarks 
(p. 938), it may have had both designations from its inter- 
mediary character, as Bethlehem (Lk. 24, Jn. 742). That 
the village lay ona hill he might simply have inferred from 


4 Mai, Auct. Class. VI. 333 (Neue Kirchl. Zeitschr. p. 929). 

5 Zahn, Forsch. I. 329, 350; Burkitt, Encyc. Bibl. ‘* Texts.”” 

6 Lagarde, O§.2 248.15: Tepyecd. evOa rovs da:momdvras 6 xipos ldcaro. 
kal viv delxvurac éwt rod Spous xin rapa thy Aluvnvy TiBepiddos, els Hv cal ol 
Xotpor Karexpnuvlcdncar, Ketrat kal dvwrépw (i.e. 242. 68). 
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the Gospel story; or it may be that the town was pointed 
out to him from the other side of the sea, coupled with this 
local tradition, which had sprung up from the apparently 
happy conjecture of Origen as to its name. It may appear 
that this is simply an attempt to evade Eusebius’ testimony. 
There is no absolute proof that he did not know a place by 
this name in a suitable location. But, on the other hand, 
there is no very convincing proof that he did. He gives no 
particulars other than those that he might have gained with- 
out a personal acquaintance with the place or personal effort 
to probe the authenticity of a stray tradition. And that he 
is not very consistent or clear about the location of the spot 
is evident from the fact that at the close of this citation he 
refers to another description (just preceding this passage 
in his Onomastica) with reference to a Gergasei? (Dt. 7 1), 
which is connected with Mt. Gilead and which he says is 
sometimes identified with Gerasa, the famous city of Arabia, 
and again with Gadara, and that the gospels speak of the 
people of Gerasa.6 Here we have simply varying answers 
to the question, Where is the Gergesa of Origen ? 

The authority then is primarily that of the testimony of 
Origen himself. He knew of but two readings: Gerasenes 
in most copies, and Gadarenes in a few others; and rejected 
both because of the geographical impossibility of either the 
southern Gerasa of the Decapolis, or the northern Gadara of 
the same Greek territory, respectively thirty and six miles 
southeast of the sea. The identification of its people with 
the Girgashites of Gen. 15 21— known to us only in western 
Palestine —and consequent designation of it as an “old city,” 
point to this connection with the Old Testament as a chief 
reason for his preference of Gergesa. Josephus” says that 


7 Lagarde, OS.? 242. 68. 8 Jerome changes this to Gergesa. 

® Comm. on Jn. VI. 24 (41): .. . adda Tépyeca, dg’ Fs of Tepyecaior, rods 
dpxala rept rhy viv xadoupévnv T:Beplada dyvyy, wept fv pynuvds wapaxeluevos TH 
Nluvy, ad’ ob Selxvurar rods xolpous bxd TSv Sarubvwv xaraPeBrAHoOau . . . 

10 Ant. 1.6.2: ‘For the seven others .. . Gergeseus . . . we have noth- 
ing in the sacred books but their names, for the Hebrews overthrew their 
cities, their calamities coming upon them for the following reason,”’ #.e. (sec. 


8) the curse on Ham. Zahn disputes the application of this as proof for the 
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the name Girgashites had disappeared without leaving traces. 
Not that Origen tried wilfully to falsify ; but he regarded 
the other names as corrupted, and this occurred to him as 
the probable original reading, the more so because he found 
in Gergesa the allegorical meaning of “habitation of those 
that have driven away.” Then, as is the case with so many 
travelers, the natives gave him the answer that he wanted ® 
upon his putting a leading question to them ; and, under the 
influence of this suggestion and the reports of it that spread 
abroad, adopted it as a local tradition. There is then a 
strong probability that the only real evidence for a town 
Gergesa springs from Origen, and that he derived the name 
from a conjectural connection with the Old Testament and 
allegory. 

2. This conclusion is confirmed by a survey of the textual 
evidence. The bulk of the attestation for yepyeonvwv occurs 
in Alexandrian texts or in the Constantinopolitan form of 
the late Antiochian revision, connections suggestive of Ori- 
gen’s influence. For a score and more of years his fame as 
scholar and teacher had drawn the choicest youth of the 
Christian East to Alexandria; and, although he himself 
made no revision of the New Testament, yet his unwearying 
devotion to the elucidation of Scripture bore fruit in many 
suggestions as to the text, which we have good reason to 
believe were more or less fully incorporated in certain manu- 
scripts by Pamphilus, Eusebius, and others of his disciples.¥ 
It is worthy of notice that the first corrector of &, who avow- 
edly goes back to Origen through Pamphilus and calls special 
attention to the differences in proper names between the two 
non-existence of a little place on the shore of the sea of Galilee. We may 
not perhaps use it as absolutely conclusive, but it turns the balance against 


Origen at least; for Josephus certainly knew the territory on both sides the 
sea. 

11 How this meaning came from Iepyecd is hard to tell. W73 = drive out, 
and would seem to support Gerasa. This, however, is impossible, as the 
whole point of Origen’s criticism is to substitute Gergesa for Gerasa. 

12To Neumann (Qurn Djeradi: Studien zu Mt. 828, p. 46) and Frei 
(ZDPV. IX. 128) the natives gave at first another name than Kersa, the 
latter having been very likely learned from Europeans. 

138 Bousset, JT. und U. XI. 4, p. 45 f. 
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Mss., changes the Matthean Gadarenes of & to Gergesenes, 
and in Luke restores the latter, for which an Antiochian cor- 
rector had inserted Gadarenes. The influence of Origen 
extended from his later Caesarean location as far as Antioch, 
but made itself still more felt in that branch of the late 
Antiochian (or Syrian) family of Mss. which had Constan- 
tinople as its center. The explanation may lie in the fifty 
parchment Bibles transcribed under the care of Eusebius, 
and sent by him to the capital in 322. Those texts which 
read yepyeonvwy in each of the four passages are frequently 
found to have Alexandrian readings— LX(Mk. lacking) 
fam! 33 boh aeth arm S'*. The Antiochian revision 
seems to have harmonized to yadapnvev (S?* ™ & M) 69(?); 
but in the Constantinopolitan form to have introduced one 
reading — Mt. yepyeonvev—from the Alexandrian family 
(AKITESVego).* & and &, which also have many Alex- 
andrian readings, have introduced yepyeonvev in Luke. And 
the only Ms. that joins with S*® in reading yepyernver in 
Mark with the other readings as in the Antioch revision 
(S° lacking Mt., Mk.) is A, which is characteristically under 
Alexandrian influence in Mark.® 

With so general and varied efforts at harmonization it is 
difficult to arrive at the original readings. For Matthew 
yadapnvev is assured. yepaonvwy occurs only in Mark and 
Luke, except for the marginal correction of S™ and the har- 
monistic text of the latins and the sahidic. It could hardly 
have been introduced by a scribe who knew of Gerasa and 
did not know of Gadara. Else why do we not find some 
traces in Matthew? Indeed, Gadara seems to have been 
about as well known as Gerasa in the ancient world: the 
former for its hot baths, the latter as a capital city, and both 
for the noted men born within their borders. And while 
yadapnvev was applicable, since the territory of that city 
extended to the Sea of Galilee,” Gerasa was too far away. 


4 KII of this group are thought to show Origenian traits generally. 
T. und U. XI. 4, p. 134. 

18 Burkitt, Encyc. Bibl. 4985. 16 Schiirer®, II. 123-126, 141-144. 

17 Schiirer, IT. 126 (coins with ship) ; Joseph. Vit. 9. 10. 
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Either there was another Gerasa on the Sea, or we have in 
Mark and Luke the substitution by evangelist or scribe of 
this better known name for some obscure one that has now 
wholly disappeared, but not for Gadara. For the reading 
of Mark and Luke is almost certainly yepacnvwv. B is the 
only pure witness for this; but it is supported in Mark 
by 8 and in Luke by C.¥% Zahn rightly insists that it is a 
mistake to expect the same name in all three gospels—a 
mistake that has caused already the many harmonistic altera- 
tions that necessitate the elimination from consideration of 
so much of the evidence. But he begs the question and 
reasons in a circle when he says that it cannot be that one of 
the evangelists would have known so little of the region as 
to put in Gerasa, thirty miles away, and then proceeds upon 
that assumption together with the greater likeness and con- 
sequent liability to transcriptional error between Tepyeoa 
and Tepaca, to reckon all Ms. evidence for Gerasa as ipso 
facto evidence for Gergesa; and, at the same time, he rejects 
the Origenian authorship of Gergesa on the ground that 
Gerasa, which he regards as its corruption, was already read 
in some Mss. by the Church Father. 


18 The classification of the evidence will be clearer from the following 
table, in which d = Gadarenes, s = Gerasenes, g = Gergesenes : 


C C2 C3 & Nes Keb & A 
gd g sg ° Mt. 

8 ¥ ° Mk. 

g g d Lk. 26 

sa ¢ ° d Lk.37 
. 28 
A Epiph Sph mg 81 
dd 8,g 28° 
g sg . = g Mk. 
d 8 8 
d 8 nd 


33 


fam! boh Sle 69 M Spe Sph txt sah D it 

g dd d 8 (s) 8 
d d ° es 
d s s 8 
d 


d 
d 
d e £8 


& & 
§& 8 8 
& gs 8 
§ 8s 8 
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S* represents simply a transcription from a Greek Ms. that 
had adopted the Origenian correction in Mark, and in Luke 
had suffered a harmonizing alteration to conform it to Mat- 
thew, the tendency which, farther carried out, came to char- 
acterize the late Antioch revision. It cannot be directly 
derived from Palestinian tradition, and probably also not 
directly from Origen, since it reads bit gy, not > 
as S' stands, and Origen must have read to make the 
connection with Gen. 15 21. Because the reading of S* is 
not found in the Diatessaron and yet is supported by 
Greek Mss., Burkitt classes it under the following cate- 


gory: “Like almost all the S* readings, which are neither 
due to the exigencies of translation nor rendered directly 


from Tatian’s Diatessaron, these variants must have been 
found in the Greek text of the gospels as read at Antioch 
about 200 A.p.” ® The reading here would not seem to be 
due to an accident of translation, nor is it probable that it 
is an adaptation of the Diatessaron text, though we have no 
accurate knowledge here of what the Diatessaron reading 
was, since the Arabic reads the same as the Peshitta and 
Ephraem’s Commentary does not contain the passage; but 
Burkitt does not make enough allowance for the cor- 
ruption of later corrections, of which we have a clear case 
in this instance. If his remark, “It is to be noted that 
neither S* nor S* reads Gergesenes in Lk. 8 26,37” (p. 248) 
has any value other than merely to satisfy curiosity, 
it must mean that he is not quite certain of Gergesenes in 
Mark and thinks S* may have read originally Gadarenes. 
That would reduce it still farther to the level of the late and 
altered Mss. Merx admits, with the utmost unconcern, that 
Gergesenes is a copy of Origen’s emendation, apparently 
without perceiving that the authority of S, or of our repre- 
sentatives, is in any way lowered. It must be granted that 
proper names are more easily changed than subject-matter, 
and that further investigation must be made to discover 
whether this new find, S*, has been overvalued; but that its 


19 Evangelion Da-Mepharresche, Il. 246, 247. 
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undoubtedly very great value has been to some extent over- 
emphasized we have here, at least, one slight indication. 

3. The geographical evidence also fails to support Ger- 
gesa. No place of that name is found to-day, and the places 
whose names are the nearest approach to it lack some of the 
essential features of the account. Gerasa is supposed by 
the majority of commentators to be identical with Kersa (or 
Kursi) at the mouth of the Wadi es-Samak, on the northern 


KeERSA (FROM THE East) 


part of the east shore. The higher hills do, at this point, 
approach nearest to the shore, and it is directly opposite the 
scene of Jesus’ labors on the west of the Lake. Furrer” 
contends by the example of Gabara = Kabra, that the iden- 
tification of Gerasa and Kersa is phonetically possible ; some 
even go so far as to see in Kersa, Gergesa. The possibility 
of both of these changes is denied by Neumann,”! to whom 
the vowels of Chorazin seem a more likely source for 


20. ZDPV. XXI. 184. 21 pp. 47-56. 
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Kursi.” It must remain an open question, and is perhaps 
an idle one, inasmuch as the name Kursi means Chair or 
Stool, and may be simply a descriptive name applied to the 
tower back to the east of the shore ruins. This tower dates 
from a later period than the ruins below, and is probably of 
toman construction at the turn of the first or beginning of the 
second century. The part that lies on the beach is properly 
called es-Sur, though the other name is usually applied to the 
whole. Other names seem to belong to it, too (ef. uote ®), 
especially Kasr = Castle. 

The site seems, on the whole, improbable. The ruins are 
insignificant and lie on the beach, allowing no road of the 
length presupposed in the gospels, if Jesus landed at the 
nearest point to the town. The tombs asserted in general 
terms to be in the mountain that rises above it™ are denied 
by Captain Wilson * and Lagrange and in Frei’s detailed 
description,” though in the latter are mentioned some natura: 
niches in the rock above the town. These tombs would also 
be behind the houses and not near the. landing place, as is 
directly implied by Matthew and also by Mk. 52, if, as 
probable, the phrase “from the tombs” in the latter be 
genuine, and indirectly by all the accounts in any case. 
Frei’s description would not lead one to expect good pastur- 
age for the swine on this elevation either, though it is not 
full enough to give certainty. Lagrange states™ that the 
swine would have had to run down by the city —sparing 
the herdsmen their trip to bring the news, which is contrary 
to the biblical account. Professor B. W. Bacon, to whose 
courtesy I am indebted for the use of the two illustrations, 
says that we are not forced to this alternative, but that Jesus 
may have landed anywhere along the beach. If he came 
ashore three-quarters of a mile to the south of the settle- 

22 Swete, Mk. p. 87, and Guthe, RE. 6, 380, also question the phonetic 
possibility. 

23 Schumacher, ZDPV. IX. 340. 

24 Thompson, Land and Book, p. 355. 

% Recovery of Jerusalem, p. 369. 


2% ZDPV. IX. 128 ; ef. Schumacher, ZDPV. IX. 340 = Jaulan, p. 179. 
27 Revue Biblique, 1895, p. 519. 
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ment, the swine might easily have dashed down the long 
dark slope seen in the second view. This seems to be the 
only possible situation for the event in this locality. Pro- 
fessor Bacon made no detailed investigation and knows of 
no tombs south of the town, nor have we record of any 


Lookinc SoutH From Kersa 


from any travelers except MacGregor,® who says, “ between 
W. Semak and W. Fik (Enghib) there are at least four dis- 
tinct localities, where every feature in the Scripture account 
of this incident may be found in combination; above them 
are rocks with caves in them very suitable for tombs.” The 
general terms used here and the neglect of this stretch of 
shore in reports of more thorough explorers make us ques- 
tion what MacGregor thought was necessary; that which is 
seen in this photograph does not give much suggestion of 
eaves and tombs. That does not prove that there are none, 
or even that there were none at that time, though it is not 
as likely a place for tombs as the nearer hill back of the 


°8 Rob Roy on the Jordan, p. 423. 
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town to the east. Again, the indications of Mt. 8 28, “so that 
no one could pass by that way,” and 34, “came out to meet 
Jesus,” are that this happened on a road or way by which 
people were accustomed to pass from the shore to the 
village, not on any part of the beach where the boat hap- 
pened to land. It seems strange, too, that they should land 
so far south, when Jesus was going to the city — “came out 
to meet Jesus.” And finally, there is the objection that 
Kersa is not and never was in Gadarene territory, — Hippos 
intervenes,—and that requires us to hypothecate a scribe 
who did not know the country as a whole, and consequently 
wrote Gadara, of which he did have knowledge; whereas 
another site is possible, lying within Gadarene territory, and 
so corresponding to the reading that is best attested. 

The effort of Neumann, supported by Lagrange and Guthe, 
to find Gerasa and Gadara in Qurn Djeradi west of Kal’at- 
el-hésn, the old Hippos, furnishes a plausible phonetic expla- 
nation and a better site. This hill, just north of Wadi 
Enghib in the central part of the east shore, suggests that 
there may have been at its foot a little settlement with the 
same name or its ancient equivalent 83. The people, he 
argues, would have been called 8") even if they were 
an outlying dependency of Hippos. In the Aramaic ®™) 
(yepada) might be pronounced also NO" (yepaca), and 
through the Hebrew or Aramaic of Matthew this might 
become confused into 83 = T'adapa. Such changes are 
possible. One is, however, moved to ask just why it is 
that in Matthew alone there is such explicit testimony to 
yadapnvev. Neumann accounts for it through his theory 
that our Matthew was written in Hebrew. Although we 
cannot accept this, the same change may have occurred in 
the Aramaic sources of the gospels, except that it is harder 
to see why Matthew should stand alone. 

On the way up to Hippos one finds plenty of tombs, 


29 He might have cited A Tapadynvwy for T'adapnywy, Mt. 8 28, 
1 Macc. 415 A yaonpwr, 
RV yasnpwr, 
Joseph. Ant. 12.7.4 yadapa for Gezer. 
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though, according to Frei’s account,® they seem to be rather 
far away from the shore—on the highest of the terraces 
forming the fore part of the hill Kal’at-el-hésn just below 
the plateau. The stretch of beach between the descent of 
the hills and the lake appears rather long for the pigs to 
run — even if they did have devils in them! It is a good 
half mile! Furthermore, the trip to the city and back 
would have taken, at the greatest speed, an hour to an hour 
and a half. Such a long wait on the part of Jesus is also 
possible, but hardly probable. This identification is rather 
hypothetical and the situation hardly satisfactory. 

The best location of all seems to be that suggested by 
Zahn — Tellul-es-S’alib by es-Samra on the southeast shore. 
He is right in denying the necessity of a steep, high descent 
into the sea * or of the ruins of an imposing burial place. 
The latter would be a help to identification; but are not 
necessary, 28 it may be taken for granted that there were 
tombs somewhere by the city. Here are ruins of an old 
settlement on the top of a chain of hills stretching down to 


the shore at their northern end; from the last one a perpen- 
dicular, ten-foot bank descends to a narrow strip of beach.® 
It lies in Gadarene territory, thus justifying Matthew’s read- 
ing; and yet is not Gadara itself, thus giving rise, perhaps 


% ZDPV. pp. 127, 128. 81 Lagrange, Revue Biblique, p. 520. 

82 +d Spos bezeichnet in dem N. T. nicht den hohen Berg im Unterschied 
vom Hiigel. Ein Wort fiir letzteren hat die evangelische Erzihlung nicht. 
Ev. Hrs. 81% =auch Ackerfeld; cf. Didache 9: 4, ‘das hiigelige 
Gelinde” (Zahn, Neue Kirchl. Zeitschr. 939, 940). 

38 Schumacher, Jaulan, p. 258 = ZDPV. IX. 357; Frei, ZDPV. IX. 133. 

% Gadara is six miles away and separated by a river valley into which the 
swine would have to run on the way from the region of the tombs. A. Legen- 
dre (Vigoroux’ Dict. de la Bib.) objects to making xw#pa in Mt. more 
general than in Mk. and Lk. ; but the objection hardly stands; cf. Mt. 212 
1521 Ac. 12 20 1033 Lk. 28, That the swineherds ran to several cities and vil- 
lages (S* Mc. 514 Lu. 8s) is only a mistake of Sv (hardly original in Diat. ; 
for Ephr. (Moes. 76) uses the singular of city), due probably to the fact that 
twas, which can mean either fields or villages, was given the latter meaning 
on account of the great number of swine, and then the scribe supplied the 
supposedly missing plural dots over ] . The reading is found in some 
Mss. of the Peshitta in both places, but is adopted into the text by Gwilliam 
only in Lk. 
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through its real name, to the name Gerasa, whether the name 
was Gerasa or was only similar to it, or whether it was simply 
a small place otherwise unknown, for which tradition or the 
evangelist or a later scribe substituted the better known Gerasa. 

This seems to leave the possibility open of Origen’s de- 
pending on a real local tradition, and that the town may 
indeed have had the name of Gergesa. We do not know 
what its name was. But Gergesa is simply a possibility, 
hardly a probability, as there is another good explanation for 
Origen’s use of the name. 


II. BETHABARA 


That “ Bethany beyond Jordan” is the original reading in 
Jn. 128 is put beyond doubt by the overwhelming documen- 
tary evidence,® and is tacitly ® or expressly * admitted, even 
by advocates of the great age of the Receptus “ Bethabara.” 
S**, which give us the only ancient Ms. evidence for the 
latter reading,® are, therefore, here at fault. The weightier 
question is, whether this fault rests upon a false conjecture 
of Origen, or is based upon an earlier independent tradition. 

A categorical answer to this question, such as is given by 
Bousset,® is impossible of absolute proof ; but there is ground 
for a strong suspicion that we have here a fault of the Ori- 
genian School repeated. Origen says that almost all the 
Mss. of his day read Bn@ava, but that he had convinced 
himself from local investigation that it should be Bn@aBapa. 
From his silence as to the reading of the minority, Zahn 
concludes *! that this must have been Bn@aB8apa. The con- 

8 X*A BC*EFGHLMSVXIA(*fe0) *al plus!® aldin it vg boh Spe ph txt 
(™s (wh) Bnana, ByapaBa) Slet(AC) arr perss sl Herakl cod pl ap Or cod ap 
Epiph Chr Cyr Nonn. 

% Zahn, Neue Kirchl. Zeitschr. 18. 925, 6. 

87 Burkitt, Hv. Da-Meph. II. 309. 

38 C21I*T>KU(BilaSnpa) (SneBapa A 69*346, 262) 1 22 33 69 al +30 
(multi tant in mg) arm ({\4Puppuy = BnOaBpa) sl SPh mz cod acc ap Chr 
Thphy] Euthy Or Epiph Eus (Hier) OS Suid Xe> (8n@apaBa), Siet(B) (aselT ap Ad. 
BrCapafa) Bousset, T und U. XI. 4, p. 117: 833+ Min incl 13 w (48) t (q). 

39 T. und U. XI. 4, pp. 85, 117. 


40 Joh. Komm. 6. 40 (24) ; Brooke, 40, pp. 157, 158, 1. 1. 
41 Neue Kirchl. Zeitschr. 13. 926. 
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clusion is natural that this may have been at least one, if not 
the only reading of the minority. This is the main defense of 
those who deny the dependence of S* upon Origen.® It 
might seem ail the defense necessary, and it is an argument 
which cannot be completely overthrown; so this dependence 
still remains possible. But it is also too much to say that 
the minority must have read Bn@aB8apa. It seems strange 
that Origen did not cite this minority reading expressly as 
an authority. 

Could the minority have omitted all mention of a name? 
This is hardly a proposition to be put forward with cer- 
tainty. And yet it might be possible that by a scribal error 
the phrase év BnOavia was omitted in some Ms. and the 
error carried along in its descendants. It is a strange coin- 
cidence that while the Bethany readings are remarkably free 
from minor corruptions, the Bethabara readings show a very 
large number,“ as if they might well be marginal corrections 
to supply an omission or to correct the other reading Bethany, 
especially when it is remembered that the state of Origen’s 
text is very corrupt, at least in the only family of Mss. that 
we possess. Such marginal corrections would not be as dis- 
tinctly written, and, being perhaps derived from oral repeti- 
tion of Origen’s correction before the latter gained sufficient 
vogue to be inserted in the text, would naturally be subject 
to more slight alterations. 


42P, Lagrange (Revue Biblique, 1895, p. 504) evades the point when he 
says that Origen does not say this. It is certainly possible that he implies as 
much. 

48 Burkitt’s argument that the derivation from Origen is extremely unlikely 
in view of the general character of the text, does not prevent this being an 
Origenian corruption, even if the character of the text in general does show 
many differences from that of Origen. In that case S* would be more 
valuable than if we found Origenian influence in the first composition of Sv‘. 
Still the authority of S* to rank beside XB and D-latvt as third factor in 
determining the text, would be considerably lessened, if even the handiwork 
of later correctors with a predilection for Origenian suggestions can be 
proved. 

4 BnfeBapa, ByPapafa, PiPapaBa, BOaSypa, BxPaafapa, Bethbaara, ByaBapa, 
BiWapa, BaGapa. BnOaBpa is hardly another variant, as the vowel would be 
very likely to drop out in the Armenian. 
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No pilgrim up to and through the time of the Crusades 
mentions the name of the place of baptism,® although the 
tradition as to its site, east of Jericho and usually below, 
was very strong from the time of the Pilgrim of Bordeaux 
(333 A.D., a contemporary of Eusebius). It is very possible 
that the name had disappeared in local tradition.“ It would 
hardly be as likely that it was directly cut out for this 
reason, as that it fell out by scribal error; for the conscious 
changes of scribes were usually rather additions or altera- 
tions. Still there is the possibility that instead of the loeal 
cult of Bethabara growing up and influencing some texts,” 
there was rather a period of neglect of this special point of 
the local tradition, in which all remembrance of the name 
disappeared, and which led either to the careless omission or 
wilful excision of the name Bethany in some texts. If this 
be not the real course of events, there is at least more evi- 
dence for an Origenian than for a local cult of Bethabara. 
That there was originally no name there, and that Bethany is 
also a later invention ® is hardly possible in view of the ex- 


tremely wide and ancient attestation for this reading. 

And, moreover, the fact that Origen had no direct knowl- 
edge of the locality,” together with the considerable grounds 
for supposing that his allegorical interest led him to the 


4 Lagrange, Revue Biblique, 1895, p. 506. 

46 Lagrange, p. 506; Meyer-Weiss, Komm. p. 67. 

47 Burkitt, Ev. Da-Meph. II. 309. 

# The absence of any name in 1049 and the perfectly indifferent 
way in which the Bethany near Jerusalem of 111 follows, as if no other 
Bethany had preceded, might lend color to this view, or, if other cireum- 
stances allow, support another name for 12s. Baur makes Bethany of the 
latter verse an invention of the author to contrast with Bethany at the end 
of Christ’s ministry, and Edwin Abbott (Joh. Gram. 2648) finds two par- 
allels to l2s: of place with 10 49, preparation for ministry and preparation 
for his greatest miracle ; of name with 1114, anointing for life work with 
water, anointing for death with ointment. Such suggestions may have 
played some part in the author’s method of composition ; but they are rather 
too subjective and insecure to be regarded as proof; further, the temptation 
would fit better in the first parallel. 

49 SeixvucOa 5é NEyouge wapa TH bxOy Tod lopddvov ra ByPapa (ed. BnOa- 
Bapa),&v0a isropodccy rov Iwavynv BeBamrixéva. Comm.on Jn. 6.40 (24) ; 
Brooke, 158, 8-10. 
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exploiting of an Old Testament passage (Ju. 724) which 
seemed to give a good explanation, point strongly to him as 
the originator of the reading. 

The Bethbara of Judges 7 24 must have been on the West 
side of the river Jordan, as the Ephraimites there eut off 
the passage of the Midianites. Origen was led astray by 
using the literal LX.X translation *! (a76 wépav tod ’lopdavov) 
of “320 (vy. 25), so that he understood tiiat the Ephraimites 
brought the chiefs’ heads from Bethbara, on the other (east) 
side of Jordan to Gideon in western Palestine ; whereas he 
should have understood it *on the other side,” ™ te. that 
they brought the heads from western Palestine across the 
Jordan to Gideon, who was on the other side. This false 
location of Bethbara in eastern Palestine helped Origen 
probably to the connection with it of the place where John 
baptized. 

The ford of ‘Abarah,®+ just north of Beisan and Wadi 
Jalud, is too far north for Judges, and too fertile for 
John 128 and parallels. Not that “desert” is to be inter- 


preted as necessarily a sandy and barren place ; but it does 
refer to an uncultivated locality, and the valley is wholly 
under cultivation from below W. Jalud to the north.® 


50 G. F. Moore, Comm. Ju. p. 215; Lagrange, p. 594. 

51 Cf. Aquila, 2 Ki. 1016, 3 Ki. 4 12 1415. 

8 Cf. Lat. and Syr. text, Moore, 215, Lagrange, 504; as in Is. 181, 
Nu. 2113, Zech. 3 10. 

53 That ‘* beyond the Jordan,” 7 2, is a redactional gloss to harmonize 
7 24. 25, where both fighting and presentation of trophies occur west of the 
Jordan, as Gideon drives the enemy into the hands of Ephraim, with 8+ ¢., 
in which Gideon pursues Midian by a more northerly route across into east- 
ern Palestine and there makes the capture himself, is no contradiction of the 
argument that Bethbara was west of the Jordan. The redactor understood 
the location of Bethbara, even though he did not have that of Gideon clear in 
his mind. 

54 Conder’s location for Jn. 1 28. . 

55 Moore, 215, against Bertheau, 151, and Lagrange, 510. Moore's location 
near W. Farah gives a better watercourse by which to cut Midian off, allows 
Ephraim more time and a better road to get there ahead of them, anc is, 
moreover, the natural avenue of escape, continued over the ford of Adam 
(Damieh) and the road into the desert. 

56 Lagarde, p. 507. 
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Such a name (place of ford)” might occur at more than one 
place on the river, just as Bethany is a name that might oecur 
more than once in Palestine.® 

MSNS, indeed, is not the same as M7SDAS.% At first 
this might seem to make impossible the derivation of Ori- 
gen’s BnaBapa, from his connection of the baptism with the 
Judges passage. But Origen’s chief interest seems to have 
been in the allegorical explanation of the name (oixos xata- 
oxevis = house of preparation) — a possible translation of 
M™3NM3 for one who was trying to find an allegorical mean- 
ing and was willing to stretch a point to get one; for, if 
we suppose a substitution of & for % we have as original, 
“house of creation, fashioning” = “house of preparation ” 
(cf. Ps. 512, Isa, 41 20),°! and the fact that he so translates 
the name is perhaps an indication that he wrote BnO8apa, 
not BnPafapa. Just as in Ju. 724 SacOBnpa (Gr. 
Lat. Syr.) became Bai@npa (B) by transcriptional error 
(Moore, p. 215), so, perhaps under the influence of this 
Judges reading, SBn@S8apa is found as Bnapa in Origen 


57 G. A. Smith, Hist. Geog. p. 496 ; Brown, Briggs, Driver = 8n@a8apa(?). 

58 G. A. Smith, Hist. Geog. p. 542. 

59 Moore, 215: Y not dropped in common speech (against Reland). 

® Comm. on Jn. 6. 40 (24), Br. 158, 112. 

61 Against this derivation of his definition it might be urged that the sec- 
ond of the two component parts is not a noun ; but, probably for this eager 
hunter of allegory, this would seem too trivial to obstruct his explanation. 
How else can he have gotten this definition unless one of the other variants, 
Bn9apaBa, could be made to equal ‘house of preparation *’ from the late 
Hebrew MSV 35P (= day of preparation, Friday, originally only evening). 
This is hardly as likely, since the root 3°2 occurs in this meaning only in 
the form 3" and in special connection with feast- and Sabbath-days, requir- 
ing as much violence of formation to give BnOapa8a as before, in regarding 
N"S asa noun. Further, this reading is not as well attested as Sn@aBapa. 
and can be accounted for from another source, Josh. 156. The derivation of 
BnOavia from “32 MS = *‘house of poverty or affliction.’’ to equal ** house of 
obedience’? (i7axoy) is equally forced; “20 (adj.) adds the idea of hum- 
bleness, which answers better, but does not present the right construction. 

8 Nestle (Einfiihrung, p. 235) thinks he may have written Sy@aBapa, 
changing Bn@8apa of Judges by adding a as the equivalent of the article and 
thus representing by the whole 8737 41"3 — in his allegorical interest of course. 

63 Lagrange (p. 504) fails to explain whether this variation of readings was 
introduced by Origen himself (hardly possible !), or by some scribe or dis- 
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(Brooke, mg. 157. 28, 158. 9, 327. 35 = WH, Ti. 4. 280 
Ba@apa). In some texts of Jn. 128 was incorporated the 
BnOaBapa reading, another variant of the text of Origen, 
made by a slight lengthening instead of shortening of the 
original, perhaps with some knowledge of the ford ‘Abarah 
as a basis. A place north of the latter is reported as the 
scene of Jesus’ baptism by Ali el Herewi (d. 1215 a.p.).© 
This would not be sufficient to assure any very authentic 
tradition; but ‘Abarah was only three or four hours from 
Aenon (Oum el Amdan, Lagrange, 509, 510), where John 
baptized (Jn. 323). Lagrange says that this tradition as to 
Aenon with the proximity of “Abarah led Origen himself to 
this confusion. But there were plenty of fords along the 
river and we have seen that this location is too far north for 
Ju.7 24. It is more likely that Origen’s derivation was Bethi- 
bara, from an allegorical connection with the Old Testament, 
combined perhaps with some report as to a Bethabara on the 
Jordan, but not necessarily the one near Aenon. Some of the 
followers of Origen may easily have conjectured this Betha- 
bara as the correct reading in place of the corruptions in the 
text of their master’s commentary. In other texts the name 
was changed to Bn@apaBa®™ with Josh. 156, 61; 18 22 (18) 
in mind. A slight indication that the reading Sn@aBapa 
may have been produced by marginal ccrrection from Bn6- 
Sapa is to be noted in Eusebius. Onomastica Sacra, 240. 12, 
reads BnGaaBapa with a twice, as if in the text used by him 
a®™ had stood originally in the margin and had then been 


ciple of Origen who knew whence his conjecture arose. It may be simply a 
chance coincidence. 

6 Brooke, p. 158, 1. 1; Juh. Komm. (Preusch.), S. 149, Z. 15. That Bn6- 
(8)apa has been changed to 8n9aBapa in this one place only, in the one family 
of Mss. of Origen’s Comm. on Jn. that is preserved to us, seems strange ; but 
this is the most likely place to find a correction, if some one made it in a 
hasty way from outside evidence, without due comparison with the context ; 
for this is the place where the categorical denial of Bethany and contrasted 
assertion of Bethabara is made. 

6 Lagrange, 508, 66 Orig. 4. 140, 142 (Ti) Xe? Sph meg, 

67 This would not have occurred in his own text; for he has already in 
OS. 237. 67 (Ju. 7 24) BnOBnpa, which is interpreted by Jerome, de situ 106. 
12, ““domus aquae sive putei,’’ i.e. "3X5 MS = place of the spring (Moore, 
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copied into the text, and also carelessly retained on the 
margin, which gave a later hand occasion to insert it the 
second time in the text. From such confusion it is difficult 
to evolve any certainty; yet we may regard it as probable 
that Bethabara comes from Origen, either directly, or more 
probably indirectly, as the substitution of a disciple for the 
Bethbara that the master wrote. 

Eusebius and Jerome can only have thought of the name- 
less place near Jericho when they recorded that Christians 
still went there for baptism. There would not have been 
two places on the Jordan where pilgrims resorted for the 
special blessing of performing the rite where Jesus also 
underwent it; or, if there had been, we should find mention 
of it in this connection. Our two informants, however, gave 
to the place the name they found in Origen, though Jerome 
seems here to be simply copying Eusebius with a few verbal 
variations, as he retains Bethany in the Vulgate. Betha- 
bara was probably adopted from Origen by Epiphanius, who, 
although his enemy, still had great respect for his critical 
ability, and by Chrysostom ; and from the latter it passed to 
Euthymius, Theophilus, and Suidas, so that they represent 
no independent tradition. 

Bethany also cannot be located,® but there are, at least, 
not the definite objections to it that there are to Bethabara, 
and the Ms. evidence is immensely superior. 

It is then probable that S* have here adopted a reading 
coined by Origen. Note that of the authorities most often 
giving an Alexandrian reading—NCLXT 33 boh sah arm 
Orig Cyr ”— this reading is attested by those texts which 
215). The latter represents a rival tradition as to the reading and meaning 
of the name of Ju. 7 2, different from the Massoretic text and Origen, but 
recorded by Eusebius and Jerome without perceiving the contradiction with 
Origen’s definition, which they also transmit. Bethbaara of cod. B. (Nestle, 
Einf. p. 235) adds weight to the theory of marginal correction. 

68 OS. 240. 12, 108. 6. 

69 Botnah (Fr. Delitzsch, Zeits. Luth. Theol. u. K. 1876, p. 602; Neu- 
bauer, Geog. Talm. p. 262) is too far away; a small place directly on the 
Jordan suits better than this large inland center. 


7 Westc. Hort, Notes, pp. 131, 166; Bousset, 7. und U. 11. 4, p. 83; 
Burkitt, Encyc. Bibi. 4985. 
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may be supposed to be more influenced by Origen —X°C?T° 33 
boh arm — and the attestation shows itself mainly in the later 
and corrected texts and forms. Moreover, of the other tes- 
timony, the two families 1& and 13& (13, 69, 346 here) often 
go with the above texts, and KII‘w represent a group 
often betraying Origenian influence.“1 There remain S*AU 
22, 262, and other cursives, largely having only marginal 
attestation, the two uncials agreeing generally with the 
Antioch revision and showing here variant forms in both 
cases. ‘Textual evidence then confirms the probability that 
S* here have an Origenian reading. 

Origen may have sought a verification for his conjecture 
in what he could learn from tradition of this part of the coun- 
try, which he had not been able to visit. But his personal 
search for “ the footsteps of Jesus” @ was evidently confined 
to the discovery that it could not be Bethany by Jerusalem." 
With this objection to the name Bethany, combined with a 
dislike for its allegorical signification in this connection, 
which seemed to him to declare Jesus obedient to John, a 
name more fitted for the relation of Mary, Martha, and 
Lazarus to Jesus, he sought for another identification, and, 
probably putting a leading question as to there being a Beth- 
bara on the Jordan, received an affirmative answer. Those 
who gave him the answer may have had in mind the ford 
‘Abarah and thought that near enough, or there may have 
been other fords on the river with this name, or with the 
name BnO8npa (RNIN) = spring. 

Origen is his own impeacher. He clearly announces the 
allegoric motive which governed his decisions, when, in writ- 
ing about Capernaum, he says, “ We know that the names of 
places are significant for the events referring to Jesus,” add- 
ing as an example, Gergesa.“* His statement” that “he 

71 Bousset, T. und U. XI. 4, pp. 111, 112, 117. 

72 Comm. on Jn. 6. 40 (24), Brooke, 158. 2. 3 (cf. note *). -yevduevos 
év rots réras émt loroplay trav lxvav "Inood xal rSv pabyrdv airod xal rov 
Tpopnr dv. 

78 Br. 158. 4, 5, 15-22; cf. Br. 158. 8-10, as given in note 5°, Notice the 


use of the third person in the reports, except for Bethany by Jerusalem. 
7% Comm. on Jn. 10, 12 (10) (Preusch. p. 182. 1.22). 7% Ibid. 6, 40 (24). 
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who wishes carefully to establish the scriptures should not 
despise accuracy in regard to names,” is explained by the 
fact that this declaration follows immediately after these 
strained allegorical definitions of BnfaBapa and Bnbana. 
And again he says,” “ Names must not be despised, since 
things useful for the interpretation of places are shown by 
them.” And, if he limits himself by saying,” “It is not 
proper to set forth the (my) proposition as to the (my) 
theory of names, setting aside those that have gone before,” 
his disciples and followers did not confine their efforts in 
that way; and his suggestions they are, in all probability, 
that have crept into some texts in place of Bethany —among 
others into S*. The limitation thus imposed upon the 
authority of S* (7.e. corrected after 230 A.p.—not the pure 
text of 180-200 A.D.) is apparently not recognized by Merx, 
and not fully taken into account by Burkitt, in their valuable 
discussions of S*. 

From these two examples it is evident that the testimony 
of Origen in geographical questions is not always to be 


depended upon, and especially that any name at all suscep- 
tible of allegoric interpretation must be carefully scrutinized 
and investigated before credence is lent it. 


7 Comm. on Jn. 6. 41 (24) ; Br. 160. 1-3. 
7 Comm. on Jn. 6. 41 (24) ; Br. 160. 3, 4. 
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The Prologue of Mark: A Study of Sources and 
Structure 


BENJ. W. BACON, D.D., LL.D.! 


EITHER accepted date, nor ancient tradition, nor inter- 

nal evidence justify the present tendency to treat our 

Mk. as a primary source.? Relatively to our Mt. and our 

Lk.? it is primary. Wellhausen and Burkitt call this the 

one enduring result of Synoptic criticism in the nineteenth 

century; but Wernle’s proof that Mt. and Lk. are mutually 
independent deserves to stand beside it. 

The other assumed factor in the dominant Two-document 

Theory, the “Syntagma of the Words (Oracles) of the 

Lord,” attributed by Papias to the Apostle Matthew, has 


1 This article is an extract from the author’s work now in course of prepa- 
ration on ‘‘ Structure and Sources of the Synoptic Gospels.’’ 

Harnack’s reconstruction of Q (Spriiche u. Reden Jesu, 1907) came to 
hand too late for consideration in this article. It is of great service for the 
text, but labors under the same defect as Wernle’s (Syn. Frage, 80-91, 178- 
188, 224-233), in the neglect of the evidence of Mk. Hence the inconsist- 
ency felt by Wernle regarding the historical introduction (226, 231), which 
Harnack (Spriiche, p. 159, and Th. Ltz. xxxii. 5, p. 186) is unable to remove. 
Among the reconstructions of Q should also have been mentioned that of 
Hawkins, l.c. pp. 88-92. 

2 Note the titles: The Earliest Gospel, Menzies, 1901, Das Alteste Evan- 
gelium, J. Weiss, 1903; also Wellhausen’s argument for the dependence of the 
source from which Mt. and Lk. draw their discourse material (Q) on Mk. 
(Einleitung, 1905, § 8) and Wernle’s denial to Mk. of any written source 
save in c. 13 (Syn. Frage, 1899, p. 228; followed by Burkitt, Gospel His- 
tory, 1906). 

% The abbreviated forms Mt., Mk., Lk. require no explanation. For con- 
venience we employ the form Mt.-Lk. as = Mattheo-Lukan. 

# In the principal passage Papias employs the word ‘‘ Oracles ” (Aéyia) as 
in his own title. But when describing the limitations of Mk. he explains 
that Peter had ‘‘made no attempt at a Syntagma of the Lord’s words” 
(éya; so the better reading. Cf. Dict. of Gospels, Hastings, 3.v. 
“s Logia >. 
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proved elusive. Wendt5 has not obtained it by the mechan- 
ical process of adding Mt. to Lk., and subtracting Mk. 
Resch® has only made confusion worse confounded of the 
“heap of interesting ruins” which had been left, as he 
said, by his predecessor. The problem has been conceived 
too simply, not to say too mechanically. But with better 
methods it is not incapable of solution. For one thing we 
must not approach even the residue of Mt. plus Lk. with 
minds made up as to what we are going to find. The testi- 
mony of Papias’ Elder does indeed make it probable that a 
collection of Jesus’ sayings (Aéyoz), ascribed to Matthew had 
early currency in Palestine, and the probably Palestinian 
gospel which has borne this name since early in the second 
century is undeniably framed (apart from its Markan out- 
line) on five great blocks of discourse material? with the 
manifest intention of “teaching them to observe all things 
commanded” by Jesus. Whether a source of this type can 
be differentiated in the non-Markan element of Mt. by the 
aid of Lk. is a problem for the literary analysis of Mt. It 
must be kept distinct from the parallel analysis of the non- 
Markan Lk.; and both processes must be tested by the re- 
sults obtained from an independent study of the sources 
and structure of Mk. For if we have testimony from Papias 
of the currency of Syntagmata of the Lord’s Sayings we 
have testimony both older and more authentic, written with- 
out acquaintance, it would seem, with any of our gospels 
save Mk., that “many had undertaken to draw up narra- 
tives (Diegeses)” of Jesus’ career as a whole, “ both works 
and teachings.” ® 

It is to the third of these independent problems that the 
present discussion is directed, examining systematically our 
Gospel of Mk. for evidence of dependence on written sources, 
however otherwise known, reserving comparison of these 
results with results of Matthean and Lucan analysis as the 
final stage of the process. 


5 Lehre Jesu, 1886. * Die Logia Jesu, 1896. Revised in T. wu. U., 1906. 
7 Hawkins, Hore Synoptice, p. 132. 
8 Lk. 11, Ac. 11. Cf. Papias on Mk. as reporting 4 \exOévra 4 xpaxOérra. 
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The general evidences of the use of sources by Mk. may 
be classified under three heads: (1) Duplications of material. 
Occasional duplications of a saying (Mk. 9 35 = 10 43, 44)® or 
an incident (Mk. 6 35-44 = 81-9) can prove no more than the 
use of divergent oral tradition. Systematic duplication in 
a series of incidents or sayings, or both, following in similar 
order proves literary dependence. The former is admitted 
to exist, the latter remains to be proved by systematic exami- 
nation. Some general indications, however, have already 
been noted.” 

(2) Making all reasonable allowance for textual corruption 
and accidental coincidence, if Mt. and Lk. were really inde- 
pendent of one another, their coincident variation from Mk. 
can only be accounted for by use of a common non-Markan 
source, whose relation to Mk. will remain to be determined 
by comparison. In many such cases the narrative of Mk. is 
notoriously the more complex and embellished.” 

(3) The selection, order, and adjustment of material in 
Mk. affords evidence of adaptation to purposes foreign to 
the content. In certain cases the material is traceable out- 
side Mk. in more original form. Under this head may .be 
specified the systematic omission in this gospel of discourse 
material; not only material known to us through Mt. and 
Lk., and from its nature presumably known to Mk. (e.g. 
ethical teachings and the Lord’s Prayer), but also material 
certainly known, because alluded to (433 62), and for his 
own purposes utilized by the Evangelist.” 

In dealing systematically with the question of the Sources 
and Structure of Mk. it becomes needful at the outset to 
frame an exegetically correct idea of the evangelist’s distribu- 


9 Hawkins, J.c., pp. 78, 81. 

10 Bacon, Introd. to N.T. Lit., p. 207. 

11 Bacon, l.c., p. 208. The cautious judgment of Hawkins (l.c., p. 172 ff.) 
is disregarded by Burkitt, who in minimizing the importance of these phe- 
nomena overlooks apparently (1) that Hawkins had already made full allow- 
ance for accident and for textual corruption, (2) that Hawkins excluded from 
consideration all but the ‘‘ small additions in which Matthew and Luke agree 
against Mark.”” We propose to draw no such arbitrary line. 

2 Bacon, l.c., p. 209. 
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tion of his material. Fortunately in the logical analysis we 
make of the Gospel as a whole, we find ourselves in substan- 
tial accord with masters in this field of an earlier genera- 
tion # as well as those of our own time. 

We may take the superscription Mk. 11 (“Origin of the 
Gospel of Jesus Christ [the Son of God]”), whether in 
longer or shorter form,” as properly describing the general 
intention of the evangelist. Expositors are practically 
agreed that the first division of his subject set forth how 
“the good tidings of peace . . . were published throughout 
all Judea, beginning from Galilee, after the baptism which 
John preached, even Jesus of Nazareth, how God anointed 
him with the Holy Ghost and with power, who went about 
doing good and healing all those that were oppressed of the 
devil,— for God was with him; we (the disciples) being 
witnesses of all the things which he did.” The anointing 
and vocation of the Messiah with their immediate results 


occupy Mk.’s entire attention down to the great division 
after 6 13. 


Up to 36 the evangelist is occupied with the immediate 
results of the anointing with the Holy Ghost and power, 
11-13, These results are twofold: among the people aston- 
ishment and popularity to a point where it defeats itself, 1 45; 
among the scribes and Pharisees jealous opposition to the 
point of plotting against his life, 36. In 37-12 we have an 
editorial breathing space. The scenes are changed. A new 


18 Klostermann’s Markus, 1867, shows the insight of a genius in this 
respect, dividing the Gospel into halves after 6 13, subdividing the first half 
after 11s, 145, and 36, and the second after 6 29, 6 56, 7 23, 8 26, 929, 10 31, and 
1337. B. Weiss’ Markusevangelium, 1872, subordinates the divisions after 
7 23, 929, and 10 s1, and substitutes 10 45 and 15.47 as of major import. 

14 See the works of Menzies and J. Weiss already referred to, and add 
the commentaries of E. P. Gould, 1896, H. B. Swete, 1898, and J. Wellhau- 
sen, 1903, and R. A. Hoffmann, 1904. Wellhausen divides after 1 15, 6 13, 8 26, 
and 10 52; J. Weiss after 1 13 (1 39), 1 45, 36, 6 13 (6 29), 8 26, 10 45, and 13.37. Cf. 
also M. Schulze, ‘‘ Plan des Markusevang.”’ in Zés. fiir wiss. Theol., 1895. 

15 The words viod deod are omitted by $8 Syr.* and Origen. On the redac- 


tional character of Mk. 11 as proved from its language see Hawkins, Hor. 
Syn., p. 122. 


16 Ac. 10 36-39. 
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and much wider audience appears. Proleptic references to 
the resort to the boat asa pulpit (89; cf. 41), to the attempt 
of the woman with the “scourge” (udor£) to “touch him” 
for healing (3 10; cf. 527), and to the outcry of the demoniac 
“Thou art the Son of God” (811; ef. 5 6£.), show that the 
evangelist looks forward over the whole series of incidents 
in cc. 4 and 5. The fact that the series begins with the 
choosing of the Twelve “ to be with him that he might send 
them forth to preach and to exorcise with authority,” 3 13-19, 
and ends with the sending of them on this mission, 6 7-13, is 
conclusive as to the intended structure. Down to 335 Mk. 
is occupied with those whom Jesus “took to be with him.” 
In 41-34 he is telling how he gave to them “the mystery of 
the kingdom of heaven ” which was hidden in enigmas from 
“those that were without.” In 435 to 66 he is telling how 
they were taught to use the “authority” of the faith that 
can “move mountains.” If 61-6 seems to us in this connec- 
tion an anticlimax, we must remember that for the evangel- 
ist it was of supreme importance to meet the objection 
“ What, then, of cases where the ‘word of power’ fails to 
heal?” This could only come after the examples of success, 
and the answer was equally triumphant: Jesus had met the 
objection among his unbelieving countrymen, and assigned 
the failures to their true cause — the people’s unbelief. 
With this logical analysis of Mk. 11-6 13 we may proceed to 
the closer scrutiny of the subdivisions in order. 


Suspivision A. Mk. 1 1-13 


What may be called the Prologue of Mk., the thirteen 
verses of Vorgeschichte, antecedent to the call of the first 
disciples, forms the fundamental thesis. As Justin meets 
the objection of Trypho that “Christ, if he has indeed been 
born and exists anywhere, is unknown, and does not even 
know himself, and has no power, until Elias come to anoint 
him, and make him manifest to all,”!” by adducing the 
baptism of Jesus by John, so the Prologue describes first 
the Elijan Forerunner and his Prophecy of the Christ 

W Dial. c. 8. 8 Dial. c. 49. 
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(§ 1, 11-6, 7-8), then Messiah’s Anointing and Endowment 
with the Spirit (§ 2, 1 9-11), lastly (§ 3, 1 12-13) the Testing of 
his Power. 

Bousset rightly comments on the extreme scantiness of the 
narrative as a whole as proof of abridgment.” That which 
to the eye would serve to connect John with the Elias of 
Malachi 45-6 and II Kings 18 is given with utmost fulness, 
but not even the attempt is made to give the content, or 
effect, of his message of repentance to Israel; it is mentioned 
as “the (well-known) baptism of repentance unto remission 
of sins” and dropped. The penitents “confessed their sins.” 
For the character of the movement we have to refer to Mt., 
but especially to Lk. 

So with the Temptation “in the wilderness.” All that to 
the eye would prove that Jesus really was that which he had 
been called in the Anointing and Vocation is given. Swept 
by the Spirit into the wilderness, he was tried forty days (in 
vain) by Satan, shielded like Daniel from the fangs of wild 
beasts, served like Elijah by the ministration of angels. But 
for the ethical content of the temptation narrative our evan- 
gelist has no interest. We cannot say, He was ignorant of 
it; for the representation of an ethical reaction produced in 
the mind of Jesus by the overwhelming new thought “ Thou 
art my Son,” even if it be a mere intuition of the early 
church, and not an actual autobiographic datum from Jesus’ 
own lips, is truer to the fact and logically antecedent to 
Mk.’s more mythological picture of a general trial of strength 
with Satan.” No more can be got from Mk. alone than the 
latter. The plea of the two Weiss’ that it is insupposable 
that the statement could be given out to readers in the bald 
form “Jesus was tried forty days by Satan” unless they 
could be supposed to possess some independent knowledge of 
the nature of the moral victory is a strong one. It is far 
from decisive in itself, but taken together with the other 


19 Zc. Mit seinen kurzen Andeutungen setzt Markus eine reichere Ueber- 
lieferung voraus. 

2 Cf. Bacon, ‘‘ Autobiography of Jesus”? in Am. Journ. of Theol. July, 
1898, and Enc. Bibl. s.v. ‘‘ Temptation.”’ 
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phenomena of the Prologue it tends to justify the contention 
“ Mark is not the first to relate these things. He is drawing 
from older tradition, which in parts is presented in weakened 
form.” 2 

As in speaking of the greater omissions of Mk., we have 
found it convenient to extend a preliminary survey beyond 
the limits of the Prologue, so with the phenomena desig- 
nated by Hawkins as “small additions in which Mt. and 
Lk. agree against Mk.”” These “coincident variations” 
of Mt. and Lk. are usually treated by themselves when 
“small” in extent. When they also consist of “additions,” 
their non-appearance in Mk. is indicated in the text of 
some Synopticons, such as the excellent one of A. Wright, 
by asterisks, indicating the number of words in question. 
It should be remembered, however, that the distinction of 
smaller and larger is purely artificial, and that the “smaller” 
constitute only a subdivision of one type of the coincident 
variations (the plus of Mt. and Lk.).% The phenomenon 
appears in its real significance, as regards even “smaller addi- 
tions,” only when we note the distribution of these coinci- 
dences. If they appear uniformly, the phenomenon will 
probably have its explanation in some obscure relation of 
the Gospel as a whole to Mt. and Lk. If, however, they 
aprear in marked excess in certain parts of Mk., we must 
resort to some type of source theory in explanation. If 
finally it transpire that just those parts of Mk. which on 
independent grounds have long been recognized as Mk.’s 
peculium, are relatively free from them, whereas those 
parts abound in them which, by common consent, are of 
the nature of subject matter accessible to others also, 
this fact will also be of great significance. Fortunately the 
classification has been made for us quite without thought 


21 J. Weiss, J.c., p. 135. 2 1.¢., p. 172. 

28 Of the ‘alterations and small additions,’’ the cautious and judicial 
minded Hawkins says that besides some 218 coincident variations which 
might be accounted for in various ways, he finds others ‘‘as to which it 
seems almost impossible that Mt. and Lk. could have accidentally con- 
curred in making them.’’ Of the latter he appends 21 examples. 
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of any such application. According to J. Weiss, ¢.g., the 
series of incidents connected with Jesus’ appearance in Gal- 
ilee after the arrest of John, the call of the fishermen, and 
beginning of his campaign for rescue of the “lost sheep of 
Israel” with the great Sabbath in Capernaum, shows through 
all minor traces of later embellishment and adaptation to 
ecclesiastical theory the unmistakable color of the eyewit- 
ness. In this judgment nearly all competent authorities 
concur. This series of events from Mk. 114 to 139, where 
Jesus, after the momentous events of this first Sabbath, for- 
sakes Capernaum temporarily and begins a tour of preaching 
in the synagogues of Galilee, is generally regarded as con- 
veying substantially the personal narrative of Peter, whose 
home is its center. The adjoining sections, per contra, the 
Prologue, dealing with events in a past indefinitely earlier 
than the first association related between Jesus and our in- 
formants, and the series of incidents in Mk. 1 4045, 21-36, 
introduced regardless of chronological sequence, merely to 
illustrate (a) how Jesus was compelled to withdraw from 
popular importunity, and (6) the growth of opposition, are 
not of a character to suggest Petrine narration. By com- 
mon consent the stylistic marks of first-hand originality are 
to be found in 1 14-39, and not in 11-13, nor in 140-36. The 
latter group Wendt regards as part of a series continued 
in 12 13-37, an early collection of incidents of controversy be- 
tween Jesus and the synagogue wuthorities, taken up by Mk. 
in these two sections. Many later critics have concurred 
with this view. But we are not now concerned with more 
than the general agreement that there is a contrast in content 
and structural character between the twenty-six verses of 
Mk. 1 14-39 (Petrine element) and the adjoining fifty-three 
verses of Mk. 11-13 and 140-36. Do the phenomena of coin- 
cident variations in Mt.-Lk. corroborate it? What is the 
result of inspection on the single point of the “smaller 
additions in which Mt. and Lk. agree against Mk.”? In 
 % J. Weiss finds this suggested by the descriptive additions in 21-12, but 


not in the substance. 
% Lehre Jesu, p. 27. 
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the twenty-six verses of the “Petrine” element we have not 
a solitary instance.* In the fifty-three verses of the other 
we have seventeen instances, varying from the dimensions of 
a single particle, to clauses of two, three, four, and (in two 
cases) six words in length.” 

We must remember that the foregoing represents only 
a portion of one element of the coincident variations of 
Mt. and Lk. The large coincident additions, the coinci- 
dent omissions, and the coincident differences of wording 
are all left as yet out of consideration. Let us briefly 
state the facts concerning these. The large coincident ad- 
ditions of Mt.-Lk. amount all together to fourteen verses. 
All are found in the non-Petrine element. The coincident 
omissions are seventeen in number, of from one to thirteen 
words in extent. Of these all but one occur in the non- 
Petrine element. Mt. and Lk. concur in omitting the names 
after Simon in 129.% All the other coincident differences 
of wording, many of which are significant, occur in the 
non-Petrine element. An example in this case will be of 
more value than mere counting. In the story of the Cleans- 
ing of the Leper, Mk. 14045, which J. Weiss properly 
designates an erratic block, the wording in Mk. 1 40 b. 41 
is as follows: “If thou wilt thou canst make me clean. 
And being moved with compassion he stretched forth his 


% In Wright’s Synopticon two asterisks appear in Mk. 131, opposite the 
words kal jyép6n of Mt. 815, and d¢ dvacraca of Lk. 439. Their inser- 
tion would seem to be due to simple oversight, for Mk. has the equivalent 
expression at the beginning of the verse, rpocehOdv Hyecpev airhy, Why 
an asterisk is inserted before Xpiorés in ver. 34, though the verse does not 
appear at all in Mt., I do not understand. 

27 In 15, 8. 40 23. 12, 22,26 31.5. By oversight Wright omits to mark with the 
required * the absence of the particle yé after e/é¢ uj in Mk. 222, This, 
however, is important, for the use of yé in the NT. is almost confined to 
the Lucan writings and Paul. He also overlooks yévo: in 2 26 and the textu- 
ally doubtful cases of 2 22 and 35. 

28 Cf. Wernle, p. 56. The clumsiness of the sentence would account for the 
omission even if Lk. were not precluded from mention of these names in 
4ss by placing the call of the men later in 510, The apparent coincident 
omission of pera TS pwc Owr dy, and change of drHAOor drlow to HKrodrovOncay, in 
Mk. 1 is an illusion of Wright’s typographical arrangement. Lk. 511 is 
parallel to Mk. 117, not 120. 
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hand and touched him, and saith, I will, be thou made 
clean.” This is expressed differently and more briefly 
by Mt. and Lk., but in language that is word for word 
and letter for letter the same in the two supposedly inde- 
pendent borrowers. No very extended series of such iden- 
tical additions, omissions, and variations is required to 
eliminate entirely theories of accidental coincidence. This 
done, there are left, as Hawkins concludes, but three al- 
ternatives, (1) an Ur-Marcus, (2) “an early non-Marcan 
document to which the compilers of the first and third 
Gospels were able to refer . . . in some or all of the sec- 
tions which consist mainly of narrative,” or (3) “consultation 
by one of these compilers of the work of the other in a more 
or less incomplete state.” The phenomena of distribution, 


by mere count in the two chapters now under consideration, 
without examination for the present into the nature of the 
differences,” already goes far to eliminate the third hypoth- 
esis. Whether we are compelled by the phenomena to fall 
back upon an Ur-Marcus, or an Ur-Evangelium hypoth- 


esis to supplement the admitted inadequacy of the two- 
document theory remains to be determined. 

Thus far only the surface has been touched. We have 
now to take up seriatim the three sections of the Prologue, 
beginning with the section Mk. 11-6.71, = Mt. 3112= 
Lk. 31-2. This section I will designate (on the basis of 
its significance to Mk. alone, and of its subdivision after 
verse 6): §1 (a) The Appearance of the Forerunner, and 
(6) his Proclamation of the Christ. 

In accordance with the general disposition of our evangel- 
ist already noted, to pass by the ethical content of his sources. 
and confine himseii to the external, so as not even to give the 
content of Jesus’ religious teaching, both parts of this sec- 
tion deal with externals. In verses 2-6 the effort is to 


2 Such examination is often important, as, e.g., in the coincident vari- 
ation Barritw Mt. 311= Lk. 316 against Mk. 1s ¢8drrica, the former alone 
being consonant with historic truth, as J. Weiss rightly maintains. So far 
as reasonable limitations of space allow, significant coincident variations will 
be discussed in the treatment of the sections seriatim. 
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show how the outward appearance and life of the Baptist, 
and the reformatory movement inaugurated by him, corre- 
sponded to the prophecy of Malachi regarding the coming of 
the “ Messenger of the Covenant” to accomplish the great 
repentance. To this end there has been intercalated be- 
tween the introduction to the quotation from Is. 403, and 
the words of the quotation itself, the passage from Mal. 31 
which to the perplexity of later transcribers is thus made 
to sail under the flag of Isaiah. Obviously Mt. and Lk., 
coincidently guiltless of this interpolation, represent the 
original form. The fact is proved by the derivation of the 
intruder. It is not taken direct from the OT., in which 
case of course the interpolator would have known it was 
not from Isaiah ; but, as the language evinces to a certainty, 
from the discourse of Jesus on the Baptist, reported in identi- 
cal terms in Lk. 727= Mt. 1110. The variation from the 
LXX of Mal. 31 is so wide that the word for word agree- 
ment of Mk. 12» with Mt.-Lk. can only be explained by 
derivation from this source. This derivation is universally 
admitted. The question How then can Mt. and Lk. be 
later? is answered by the plea, “ It is a textual corruption.” 
But where is the documentary evidence for textual corrup- 
tion? And if it be a textual corruption, why is the whole 
description of the Baptist, in terms manifestly intended to 
identify him with Malachi’s “ Elias which was for to come,” 
dependent upon it for its significance? Of the Isaian proph- 
ecy there is no development beyond the mere statement 
of John’s preaching “in the wilderness,” though from the 
change of the original “a highway for our God” into “ the 
way of him” (7.e. the Lord), it is clear that the evangelists, 
who agree in this alteration, wish the preparing of Jesus’ 
way to be understood as part of the predicted function of 
the Baptist. Of the “messenger of the Covenant” passage 
itself we could not see the applicability at all unless we had 
before us also the context from which it is taken, in which 
Jesus, in the Matthwan form explicitly, in the Lucan im- 
plicitly, declares that John the Baptist was “ Elias which 
was to come.” For this reason garb and food of the hermit 
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are described, the former in language derived verbally from 
the description of Elijah in II Kings1s. We have not to 
do, therefore, with a mere erratic block from the Lk.- 
Mt. discourse loosely attached in 12», but the whole 
structure of the Markan paragraph is dependent upon the 
identification made in the Mt.-Lk. discourse: John is the 
Elijah foretold by Malachi. An original narrative of 
simpler form, attested not only by Mt. and Lk., but by 
John, as well, which knew only the Isaian comparison, 
“A voice crying in the wilderness,” has been filled up 
and expanded on the basis of this Mt.-Lk. identification 
with Elijah. 

The irrefragable proof of the relation of dependence thus 
indicated is to be found in the language. In the long and 
vividly dramatic discourse of Jesus from which the Malachi 
citation is borrowed, various characterizations of the Baptist 
appear. The multitudes (of Jerusalem according to Mt. 
21 32 Lk. 205) had gone forth to him “into the wilderness” 
(eis tHv Epnuov). They had not found him “clothed in soft 
garments,” but in the rough hair-mantle of the prophet 
(Zech. 134). They had noted also his ascetic food, he had 
come “neither eating bread nor drinking wine, and they 
said, He hath a devil.” These Mt.-Lk. traits, and only 
these, serve as Mk.’s description. John came baptizing “in 
the wilderness” (év 7 épjum); he was “clothed in a gar- 
ment of hair”; his food was that of the wilderness (con- 
ceived as one who only knows life in the wilderness from 
the OT. may conceive it), “locusts,” permitted as clean 

8 D and Itala omit the clause cat {évnv Sepuarivny rept rhv dogdv abrot = 
II Kings1sb, which may therefore be a later insertion from Mt.34. The 
clothing of camel’s hair remains, however, to attest the Elijan model for the 
portrait. It seems to be a rendering (correct ?) of pw Syz rendered in R.V. 
‘¢a hairy man,’ margin ‘‘a man with a garment of hair.”? Wellhausen 
(Marcusev., p. 4) disputes this, and prefers Zech. 134. If so, the relation 
to Lk. 7 25 is not less clear, only J. Weiss’ rejection of ver. 27 as a loan from 
Mt. 1110 will be more probable, and the closer connection with Elias more 
distinctively Matthean. Even with this cancellation, however, the identifi- 
cation of John with Elias does not disappear from Lk. Cf. 117, wf. 1132 


and 1616, and on the latter Hdujoth viii. 7, and my art. in oe 
(July, 1902), ‘‘ Elias and the Men of Violence.” 
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food in Lev. 1122, and “wild honey,” the special wilder- 
ness product of many OT. passages.*1 Can any one sug- 
gest any other reason than dependence on the Mt.-Lk. 
discourse why Mk.’s description should confine itself to the 
Baptist’s garb and diet? Or will some one add another to 
the proposed emendations, which from the “ oil-cakes” of the 
Gospel according to the Hebrews * down to the “ carob-beans” 
of Henslow® proceed on the assumption that John Mark 
knew John the Baptist’s real bill of fare, and was concerned 
to give it correctly? 

But we may use our microscope with still higher magnify- 
ing power, and the result will only be the more conclusive. 
Little need be said of the coincident variation of Mt. and 
Lk. in the phrase “all the surrounding district of Jordan.” 
Surely the Lucan “district of Jordan” more correctly and 
historically describes John’s hearers than Mk.’s exaggera- 
tion “all the region of Judea and all the Jerusalemites,” 
which seems to reflect the reproachful discourse of Jesus in 
Mt. 2132. Or are we to regard Mt.’s conflation of the two 
phrases as the most primitive: “Jerusalem and all Judea 
and all the region of Jordan”? But to return to the Bap- 
tist’s diet. The form éc@wy (instead of écPimv) employed 
twice in the famous discourse in Jesus’ contrast between 
the Baptist and himself (Lk. 7 331. “eating and drinking,” 
“neither eating nor drinking”) is a very rare one found once 
or twice in LXX, and occasionally in Greek poetry. Be- 
sides these two there are but three other occurrences in 
the NT., against sixty-six of the regular form éc@/o. Two 
of these three are in the kindred Lucan logia Lk. 107 and 
2230. The only other instance in the NT. is in the phrase of 
Mk. before us, the Baptist was “eating (écAwv)* locusts 
and wild honey”! Mk. himself in the ten ocher instances 

31 E.g. Dt. $218 1 Sam. 14 25, 82’°Eyxpldas for dxpléas. 

33 Kup. Times, March, 1904. 

* The reading is indisputably established by the testimony of B D L. 
Inferior Mss. have substituted the common form. In Mk. 1240 some editors 
adopt the form xaréocOovres; but x D ll have xarecOlovres, xarerOlovow. If 


the former be read, it merely connects this saying by another link with the 
same source with which it has independent connection. 
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where he employs the verb always uses the ordinary form 
éo0tw, a proof not only that he had the discourse of Lk. 7 331. 
before him, but that he had it written in the Greek language. 

(6) The second part of § 1 in which the two verses Mk. 
16¢. on John’s Proclamation of the Christ and the Baptism 
of the Spirit, stand over against the long discourse of Mt. 
3 7-12, and the still longer and fuller one of Lk. 37-17, is one 
in which the general Markan characteristic of externality is 
vividly illustrated. In the parallels the Baptist’s preaching 
is described in terms flaming with the imagery of Mal. 3 
and 4. The great “day that burneth as a furnace” is at 
hand. The “wicked are as stubble, and the day that cometh 
shall burn them up.” “The messenger of the covenant” 
Card ; ef. Ex. 2320f.) is coming, but first for judgment, 
“and who may abide the day of his coming, for he is like unto 
a refiner’s fire.” This is the imagery of John’s preaching in 
Mt.-Lk., and leaves no shadow of doubt regarding whom 
he meant by the Coming One, the Stronger than he, whose 
winnowing fork is in his hand to gather the wheat into 
his garner, and to burn up the chaff with unquenchable fire. 
It is not Jehovah; for the Baptist would not speak of bear- 
ing (or loosing) the sandal of Jehovah. It is the Messenger 
of the Covenant on his mission of judgment as Malachi 
depicts it. Beyond all question Wellhausen is right in in- 
dorsing the verdict of J. Weiss that the original contrast 
of the Baptist’s defense of his baptism was between the pres- 
ent time of repentance, a “baptism of water unto forgive- 
ness,” and a swiftly approaching day of wrath and indignation, 
“baptism of fire unto judgment.” 

Such is the fiery eloquence of the last and greatest of the 
prophets as Mt. and Lk. describe it in terms which amply 
justify the great discourse of Jesus whose climax is that John 
himself is that Messenger of the Covenant as to whom he 
had sent to ask “Art thou he that should come?”*® The 

85 +‘ He that should come ”’ in accordance with what we know of the Bap- 
tist’s expectations should properly signify the Messenger of the Covenant. 
The character of Jesus’ activity if any at all adequate report had reached 


John would be more apt to suggest Elias, the great ‘‘restorer.’? It could 
hardly suggest the Messiah. 
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continued contrasts of the discourse, “ wailing ” vs. “ piping,” 
asceticism in the desert vs. friendly intercourse with publi- 
cans and sinners, the denunciatory “ preaching of Jonah,” ® 
the winning “wisdom of Solomon,” all are chosen with the 
object of bringing out this relation: John the Messenger of 
the Covenant (the Elijah of the “great repentance” ?); 
Jesus the Wisdom of God, pleading with the erring, going 
forth to seek and to save that which was lost. In the fuller 
and more self-consistent account of Lk. 37-17, in which the 
only trace of Markan influence is in the three words “the 
Holy Ghost and” *® of ver. 16, the saying as to the two bap- 
tisms and the Coming One is not even volunteered by John. 
As in the Fourth Gospel it is elicited by an interruption, a 
murmur concerning the Baptist’s own authority, from which 
he sharply calls back their attention to the real issue: “My 
baptism of water is indeed of small authority, but all too 
soon cometh a Stronger than I, whose baptism is of fire.” 

What then is the relation of Mk.’s briefer story to this 
larger whole? Wellhausen himself admits that in this 
instance his theory of the dependence of Q on Mk. breaks 
down. Bousset points to it as a fatal obstacle. Every 
trace of the original bearing of the Baptist’s words has dis- 
appeared. In spite of the reference to the Messenger of the 
Covenant in ver. 2 there is no warning of judgment at all. 
The Coming One is not the Judge whose winnowing fork is 
in his hand, but simply Jesus; and the two baptisms are not 
the present baptism of repentance vs. the future baptism of 
fire, but the outward baptism of water, which symbolically 
foretells the inward baptism of the Holy Ghost! 

To add words in proof of the priority of the Mt.-Lk. con- 
ception to the cogent demonstrations of such predecessors 
in the field as Bousset, Weiss, and Wellhausen would be folly. 
He who cannot read here the true relation of dependence is 


% On John’s preaching as meant by the enigmatic reference to ‘ the Sign 
of Jonah’ see Bacon, Sermon on the Mount, pp. 225, 282. 
87 rreduare dryly Kal. 


88 P. 74; cf. Bousset’s review in Theol. Rundschau, I and II, Jan. and 
Feb., 1906. 
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not fitted for the study of literary criticism. But as before 
something remains to be said on the score of linguistic evi- 
dence. 

In ver. 8 Mk. is not baldly perverting a warning of the 
Baptist into a prediction of Pentecost. He has a basis for 
the reference, though not the same as in his additions to the 
prediction to the sons of Zebedee, “Ye shall indeed drink 
my cup and be baptized with my baptism.” ® Jesus, as we are 
twice informed in the subsequent narrative of Lk.” himself, 
drew this contrast of outward and inward baptism, in his 
promise of the Messianic gift of the Spirit. Peter in the 
house of Cornelius “ remembered the word of the Lord how 
he said, John indeed baptized with water, but ye shall be 
baptized with the Holy Ghost.” In Mk. 18 we have a simple 
conflation of this saying of Jesus with the very different 
saying of the Baptist. And in both Mt. and Lk. we have con- 
flation of conflation by adding the further ingredient “ and fire” 
which could be obtained from no other source but the original. 
The dependence of both Mt. and Lk. on Mk. is here proved 
with all the cogency its advocates can desire, the cogency of 
the conflate reading indisputably secondary to its factors; 
and above and beyond that we have the coincident testimony 
of Mt. and Lk., equally cogent, to a source on which all 
three have built, but to which they have access independently 
of Mk. 

After such evidence as this it may seem unimportant 
that in the single verse Mk. 18 we have three instances 
of coincident additions of Mt. and Lk.,“! and that the 
construction of ov« etme ixavos doa . . . avTov with its 
pronounced Semitism of . . . a’rod, its ixavés, and its un- 
usual order, is one which Hawkins rightly pronounces dis- 
tinctively Lucan,” including in the term “Lucan” the 
sources as well as the redactional element of our Third 
Gospel. The descriptive «tas is a characteristic addition 
of Mk. to the original phrase, wanting in both parallels. 

89 Cf. Mt. 20 22. 23, where the words italicized of Mk. 10 3s. 39 are wanting, 
and LK. 12 50. 

#0 Ac. 15 1116. 41 név, év, xal rupl. 42 Hor. Syn. p. 44. 


4683290 
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The change of order in the clauses of ver. 7 f. for the sake of 
the antithesis of ver. 8 is also due to Mk., as the coinci- 
dence of Mt. and LK. attests. 

In §2 (Mk. 1911= Mt. 3 13-17 = Lk. 3 21-22) on the Bap- 
tism and call of Jesus, Usener “ has argued cogently for the 
priority of that form of the Voice from heaven cp AS) 
which is found in the Western text of Lk., “ Thou art my 
son, to-day have I begotten thee,” the form of Mk. on 
which Mt. and the a text of Lk. are based, being de- 
rived from the Voice of the Transfiguration story, which 
itself rests on Is. 421-4 (cf. Mt. 1218-21). Were these re- 
sults accepted, this would strongly confirm those we have 
drawn from the preceding sections, indicating a Lucan source 
as the basis. In general the probability of a strong colora- 
tion of the narrative by the stereotyped phenomena of “ bap- 
tism and the outpouring of the Spirit” in the church must 
be admitted. The author describes the experience of Jesus, 
of which he knew little, in terms of the experience of con- 
verts, of which he knew a great deal. But the closer cor- 
respondence of the Baptism than of the Transfiguration story 
to the Isaian passage (“I will put my Spirit upon him”) is 
opposed to Usener’s view, and the explanation given by me 
heretofore* still seems preferable. Only od ef 6 vids pov 
represents the original. The technical designations of the 
Messiah as o ’Ayatrntds, "ExdXextds, or ExdXeXeypevos,® and 
references to the divine foreordination év co () evddxnaa, 
or adoption, éy@ onpepov yeyévynna ce are dogmatic additions 
of which Mark seems to be here the originator, with the ex- 


48 Religionsgesch. Untersuchungen, Th. I. p. 38 ff. 

4 Ps, 27; cf. Heb. 55. 

4 Art. ‘‘ Autobiography of Jesus’? in Am. Journ. of Theol., July, 1898, 
and ‘‘ The Aorist 7dééxnoa in Mk. i. 11,” Journ. Bibl. Lit. xvi. (1897) and 
xx. i. The evidence of Fragment 5, Gospel according to the Hebrews 
(Preuschen, Antileg., p. 4), ‘‘ My mother the Holy Spirit took me,’’ ete., 
corroborates the view that the Baptism and Temptation story in their earlier 
form were related in the first person, i.e. by Jesus. 

46 'O ’Ayarnrés or Hyarnuévos is the uniform title of Messiah in the Visio 
Isaie and some kindred apocrypha; cf. Barn. iii. 6 iv. 8, 8, and B.D. 
(Hastings’), s.v. ‘‘ Isaiah, Ascension of.’’ 
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ception of the last, though the terms may well have been 
taken from the Transfiguration story.“ 

Usener * and J. Weiss® are insistent on the priority of 
the conception represented by én’ airov of Mt.-Lk. as 
against eis aitév of Mk.110. The cxlopuevous of the same 
verse against Mt.-Lk.’s use of davepy@jvar, which might 
represent assimilation to Is. 641 (63 19), Weiss lays no stress 
upon. His argument as to the former needs no repeti- 
tion. To his mind the Lucan conception that the Holy Spirit 
took bodily form and rested visibly (cide) upon Jesus may 
claim priority (historicity is not the point in question) to 
that wherein this is reduced to a mere vision in Jesus’ own 
mind of the Spirit’s entrance into him. Neither can we 
pause to consider post-Markan embellishments of Mt. and 
Lk., like Mt. 313-14. An unsolved problem of syn- 
optic criticism is the use of Semitisms, of which one of the 
marked instances is the opening clause of Mk. 19 «ai éyévero 
év éxeivats Tais nudpats = OT BS VM. We venture to lay 
it down as a general principle that it was not the ten- 
dency of our Greek evangelists purposely to create or to 
multiply expressions of this character, but on the contrary 
to reduce their number and crudity by slight alterations of 
form, paraphrase, or omission, so as to avoid the wearisome 
and illiterate repetition of constant «al elev’s and xai 
éyévero’s and the like. But it is equally important to observe 
a complementary principle operating in the contrary sense in 
at least one of our evangelists. Lk., the most cultured 
stylist of all, is unquestionably alive to the charm of Semitic 
naiveté of style. A moment’s attention to the contrast be- 
tween his classical preface (11-4) and the succeeding two 
chapters will suffice to show that he intentionally retains 


47 Mk.’s comparatively frequent use of the Pauline theological termi- 
nology is notorious. Cf. 11, 8 35, 10 29 ‘‘ Gospel of God (of Jesus Christ) ”’ ; 
14 ‘* Repentance unto forgiveness of sins’’; 115 ‘‘ The time is fulfilied,” 
‘* Repent and believe,” etc. 

# Zc. p. 40 ff. 4 Tc. p. 130. 

5 An apologetic addition to remove the difficulty of Jesus’ submitting to 
a baptism ‘for forgiveness of sins.’? Cf. Gospel according to Hebrews, 
frag. 3, Preuschen, J.c., p. 4. 
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(we do not say “ manufactures”) Semitisms of a biblical 
type in more marked degree than any other NT. writer, 
though here too there is not infrequent resolution of the 
Semitic parataxis, variation of the agglutinated sentences 
by the use of participles and particles, and paraphrase of the 
kal éyéveto’s, kal eizrev’s, wal idov’s, and the like. 

The practice of each evangelist in this particular must 
therefore be studied by itself. When this is done certain 
general rules of extreme importance for the study of sources 
at once become apparent. As an example, we may take 
the Semitism «ai éyévero of Mk. 19.5! Lk. is the only 
writer who systematically retains it. Not counting the par- 
aphrases like éyévero 5é, * by which he avoids monotony, Lk. 
allows this Semitism to remain in no less than forty-two 
instances.*> Mt. has but five all together, in the strict 
Semitic form, all of them in the stereotyped formula xa 
éyéveto Ste érédecev 6 "Injcous tois Adyous (wapaBoras KTH.) 
tovtous, which concludes his five great blocks or peregs of 
discourse material. One sporadic case of different form («at 
éyévero xai)* appears in Mt. 910, a passage soon to be con- 
sidered. Mk. has but one other instance (44) of «al éyévero 
with the finite verb, and one (223) followed by the infini- 
tive. The inference is patent. All three evangelists 


51 The whole phrase is Semitic—xal éyévero év éxelvacs rats juépacs = 1") 
D3 ONS. Mt. paraphrases it by rére (a favorite with Mt.) rapaylivera. 
But at the proper place for its relation to the section, Mt. 31, he has the 
equivalent in its complete form: ’Ev 5 rats juépas éxelvars mrapaylverac 
*Iwdvvns 6 Barticrys. We venture to think this was its original place in the 
source of Mk. First a statement of Jesus’ home and descent from the 
lineage of David (omitted by Mk.); then the phrase applied, as in Mt., 
to the Baptist; then the prophecy xa@ds yéyparrac év rg ‘Hoalg rq 
mpophry, puri Krr. 

52 This is found in Lk.-Ac. only, and occurs no less than thirty-eight times ! 

58 For statistics cf. Hawkins, Hore Synoptice, p. 30. The xat éyévero of 
our paragraph peeps through even the Latin of Gospel according to Hebrews, 
frag. 4 (Preuschen, l.c.), Et factum est cum ascendisset etc. On xat éyévero 
in particular, cf. Simcox, Writers of the New Testament, p. 6, Dalman, 
Worte Jesu, p. 25, and Plummer, Crit. Comm. on Lk., p. 45. 

5 This variant rendering occurs nowhere else but in Lk. (Ac. 57?), and 
is used there eleven times. 

55 This form is employed by Lk. twenty-one times. Hawkins gives the 
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found the Semitism objectionable. Mt. and Mk. followed 
the sweeping rule of suppressing or veiling it wher- 
ever possible. Lk., with more artistic or historic sense, 
allowed it as a rule to remain, skillfully avoiding monotony 
by various paraphrases. What applies to «al éyévero applies 
to év tais judpas éxeivars and to Kai idov, ai éyévero hovn 
(Sip M3‘) and similar Semitic phrases in like manner. 
The habit of the evangelist must be studied in regard to it, 
and the result will often prove singularly illuminating.* 
We adduce at this point only two further illustrations: 
(1) «ai iS0v, which Mk. has suppressed entirely,” though 
Mt. uses it twenty-seven times, in several instances as a 
substitute for the (to him) obnoxious «ai éyévero, and even 
Lk.-Ac. thirty-seven times; and (2) tdéte, which Mt. uses 
140 times, often as a substitute for less favored Semitisms, 
and Lk.-Ac. forty times; but Mk. only tolerates in the 
Eschatological Discourse (admitted even by Burkitt to 
be from a written source) where it occurs four times, 
once in the Beelzebul logion (certainly from a written 
source), and once in the otherwise exceptional logion 
Mk. 220. 

§ 2 has thus in verses 9 and 11 its quota of linguistic phe- 
nomena attesting derivation from a source more strongly 
tinged with Semitisms than the taste of any of our evangel- 
ists approves. The «al éyévero is varied by Lk. to éyévero 
dé, altered by Mt. to téte. "Ev éxeivais tais judpais remains 
in none but Mk. Kai dwvy éyévero is varied by Lk. ; altered 
by Mt. to a Semitism which he prefers, «ai idod dovn. 

§ 8, The Temptation, has but the two verses Mk. 1 12-13 to 
offset the full description Mt. 41-11 = Lk. 41-13. If it be 
maintained to be improbable that a later evangelist should 
voluntarily exclude material so rich in ethical content as the 
following as the total number of occurrences of éyévero in any construction in 


the historical books: Mt. 13 times, Mk. 16, Lk. 71, Ac. 52 (besides twice 
éyivero), Jn. 17. 

56 As statistics would too greatly encumber our text, we omit the tables 
prepared for the larger work, referring especially to the invaluable statistics 
of Hawkins and Wernle, and the discussions of Dalman and Wellhausen. 

57 Even in 5 22, BDL omit dou. 
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Baptist’s preaching of judgment and Jesus’ three answers to 
temptation, let the objector go through the Gospel of Mk. 
as a whole, applying to it the standard of Mt. 28 20, that dis- 
ciples are to be taught “to observe all things which Jesus 
commanded,” and ask himself what has become of this teach- 
ing of Jesus. The Matthzan conception of the faith as 
obeying the commandments of Jesus is not Mk.’s concep- 
tion. His readers are to have faith in Jesus as the Son of 
God, and to follow him at the cost of possessions and life in 
the heroic devotion of this belief. There is no teaching of 
Jesus for Mk. but the example of his heroic career, and the 
commendation of its spirit of self-abnegating service to all 
who would follow (8 34-38 9 35-50 1017-31). 1‘ Commandments 
of the Lord” to be observed do not exist. What in the other 
gospels is teaching, in this gospel is nothing but a part of the 
drama. There are no exceptions.® Even the parables, what 
few are given, come merely as an element of Jesus’ conflict 
against “a disobedient and gainsaying people.” He hides 
“the mystery of the kingdom of God” in the hearts of a 
remnant, and defies “them that are without.” The Eschato- 
logical Discourse is not given to teach eschatology, but as 
the vindication of Jesus against those who “ denied the Holy 
and Righteous One” and had since suffered the predicted 
penalty of their crime. The “teachings” about forgiveness 
(21-12), Sabbath-keeping (2 23-3 6), exorcisms (3 22-30), cere- 
monial (7 1-23), divorce (10 1-12), census-money (12 13-17), res- 
urrection (12 18-27), the higher law (12 28-31), and David’s Son 
(12 35-37) are not here as “teachings,” but as part of the con- 
flict in which the Jewish law is shown to be superseded by 
the new principle. There must be some appreciation of this 
fundamental constitution of Mk.’s gospel before wesay whether 
it is likely that such and such material would be omitted. 

58 The nearest to an exception is Mk. 12 41-44, a story inexplicably wanting 
in Mt. and strongly characterized by the humanitarian pathos of the Lucan 
Source. If any exception is made here, the verses must be regarded as an 
addition after ‘‘ widows’ houses”? of 1240, taken from Lk., or the Lucan 
Source. Mk. 4 21-25, 11 20-25 are appended logia. 


59 Mention has been made above (note 47) of the use of Pauline terms in 
Mk. Stronger evidence of Pauline influence appears in 7 1-23, where the 
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In the light of these general characteristics it is no longer 
surprising to find nothing left of the Temptation story but 
that which attests the greatness of the calling and power 
with which Jesus has been endowed at his baptism. “Driven 
forth to the wilderness” by the Spirit which had come upon 
him, and which impels him like Elijah, he is vainly tried by 
Satan forty days. In his own house the strong man is bound; 
soon his goods are to be spoiled. Thus far Mk. makes of 
the Temptation what we should expect if he had before 
him the fuller narrative conveyed to us by Mt. and Lk. 
But whence the two traits of the ministry of angels, and so- 
journ unharmed among the wild beasts, the former of which 
reappears in Mt. only, the latter not at all elsewhere? Are 
these Mk.’s own invention? By no means. His source 
is no other than what we have, plus his knowledge of the 
OT. He is not interested in the ethical question in what 
sense one should understand the promise quoted by Satan, 
“ He shall give his angels charge over thee, and in their 
hands they shall bear thee up, lest thou dash thy foot against 
a stone.” But to him as to Paul, as to-the author of Heb. 
1 2-14, the quotation is welcome from any source, as proving‘ 
that “he is become by so much better than the angels as he 
hath inherited a more excellent name than they.” They are 
already shown to be “ministering spirits sent forth to do 
service for the Heir of salvation.” And as for the submission 
of wild beasts? — Mark too can cap the Devil’s quotations 
—the same psalm® proceeds “Thou shalt tread upon the 
lion and the adder, the young lion ane the dragon shalt thou 


question of clean and unclean meats, so vital in Acts and the Pauline Epistles, 
is settled on the broad principle: ‘‘ Nothing that goeth in, but that which 
cometh out of a man defileth him.’? The location of this section at the begin- 
ning of Jesus’ tour of evangelization in Gentile parts, is also significant. More 
important than all else as a Pauline characteristic, however, is the complete 
eclipse in this gospel of the teaching of Jesus in ‘‘commandments to be 
observed,’ in favor of the simple drama of redemption. The Gospel is the 
story of Jesus the Son of God victorious over all enemies by ‘‘ humbling him- 
self, and becoming obedient unto the death of the cross.’’ 

60 Ps, 91 12. 18, The promise is not unreflected in the apocalyptic and pseud- 
epigraphic literature, and appears more than once again in the NT. Cf. Test. 
Levi, xviii. 26, Lk. 10 19, Rm. 16 20. 
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trample under feet.” The relation of dependence and the 
question of priority here seem to me to admit of but one an- 
swer: Mk. is using the Mt.-Lk. story of the Temptation for 
his own dramatic purposes.® 


61 F. Spitta, ‘‘ Beitrige,’’ etc. in Zts. f. nt. W. V. 4 (1904), pp. 323-326, 
and VIII. 1 (1907), pp. 66 f., taking the same view as above of the depend- 
ence of Mk.’s prologue on the source represented in Lk. 3 1-413, finds the 
basis for the Markan addition of superiority to the beasts in a series of pas- 
sages from OT. and Apocrypha, besides Ps. 9113, as follows: Ex. 34 25-29, 
Job 5 22f. (‘stones of the field’? and ‘‘ wild beasts’’ in league with man), 
Test. XII. Pair. Napht. viii. Issach. vii., and Apoc. Mos. x. f. 





